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Brooks’s Readers 
Five Book or Eight Book Series 


Both in thought and expression these books are care- 
fully graded. .Good literature, embodying child inter- 
ests, has been considered of fundamental importance. 
By the use of this series the child will be taught to read 
in, such a manner as will appeal to his interests, and at 
the same time he will be madé acquainted with the mas- 
terpieces of many famous writers, The books are very 
attractive in appearance. 


Steadman’s Graded Lessons in 
Writing 


8 Pads. Each, 15 cents. Charts, $1.50 


This system teaches an easy, graceful style of muscu- 
lar movement writing. Each pad comprises the work 
for a year, each page representing a central idea, around 
which ‘the lesson is constructed. The drills constitute a 
series of graded and specialized physical culture exer- 
cises. Any teacher can teach this system with ease 
without further assistance, and any child will have no 
difficulty in performing it successfully. 


Hicks’s Champion Spelling Book 


Complete, 25 cents. In two parts. Each, 
18 cents 


This book teaches intensively two words each day; 
reviews these systematically and effectively four times 
in later work; teaches in its six-year course, beginning 
with the third school year, over 7,000 words; and sim- 
plifies and improves the work in Spelling, so that the 
child learns ‘to spell correctly with but little effort. 


New Natural Geographies , 


Two Book or Four Book Edition 


In this new series of these sterling geographies em- 
phasis is laid on industrial, commercial, and political 
geography, with just enough physiography to bring out 
the casual relations. The text is clear, simple, 
interesting, and explicit. The pictures are distinguished 
for their aptness and perfect illustrative character. Two 
sets of maps are provided, One for reference, and the 
other for study. 


Davison’s Human Body and Health 


Two Book or Three Book Series 


These books present the subject of personal and pub- 
lic health in such a way as to appeal to the interest of 
boys and girls and fix in their minds the essentials of 
right living. They furnish information which every one 
ought to know, and are both practical in application and 
interesting in presentation. They are profusely illus- 
trated with graphic diagrams and pictures. 


Hamilton’s Arithmetics 
Two Book or Three Book Series 


Conservative,: yet wisely progressive. They make 
each new step easy and. interesting to the child, and 
breathe the spirit of the teacher on every page. The 
problems deal with the business*life of to-day, with con- 
ditions which are true, and are stated in such a way as 
to interest the. child. A definite course is marked out 
for each year, and each year’s work is topical within the 
year. Oral and written work.are well correlated. 


Steps in English 
Book One, $0.40. Book Two, $0.60 


At once sensible, practical, and modern. They teach 
the child how to express his thoughts in his own lah- 
guage, and mark out the work for the teacher in a 
clearly defined manner. From the start, lessons in writ- 
ing language are employed simultaneously with those in 
conversation; and picture study, study of literary selec- 
tions, and letter-writing are presented at frequent inter- 
vals. 


Eggleston’s New Century History 
of the United States 


$1.00 


The author’s purpose was to tell the story of our 
country so briefly that it might be mastered within the 
usual time allotted to the study, and yet to preserve its 
interest unimpaired by condensation. He has been es- 
pecially successful in presenting those facts of the home 
life of the people, and their progress in civilization, 
which are essential to history. One novel feature of 
the book is a collection of brief biographies of the most 
important men. 








On request, our catalogue of Strong Books for Elementary Schools will be sent to any teacher. 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


- rRoors | “MOBILIZED ON THE 
- MEXICAN BORDER. 


The country was thrown into con- 


: siderable perplexity and excitement 


jast week by the announcement 
that the President had ordered a 
concentration of 20,000 troops on 


‘the Mexican border, and had also di- 


rected the despatch of warships to 
San Diego and Galveston. It was 
officially explained that the purpose 
of this surprising mobilization was 
to afford an opportunity for joint 
and naval manoeuvres. 
But this explanation did not satisfy 
public opinion; for it was simply im- 
possible to believe that such a con- 
centration of military and naval 
forces along the Mexican border and 
on either coast would have been or- 
dered purely for educational pur- 
. It was reasonably certain 
that the President’s action was re- 
lated to the disturbed condition of 
affairs in Mexico, especially in’ the 
northern states; and as the Presi- 
dent is not a man of hasty impulses 
or of belligerent temper, it was gen- 
erally assumed that conditions had 
arisen which made the precautions 
necessary. That they were in- 
tended either to sustain President 
Diaz or to aid the revolution was 
left to the sensational newspapers to 
imagine. Incidentally, the prompt- 
ness and smoothness with which the 
concentration took place attested the 
excellent discipline pervading both 
arms of defence. 


MR. BALLINGER’S 
TION. 
The voluntary retirement of Sec- 
retary Ballinger from President 
Taft’s cabinet ends an unhappy con- 
treversy which has embarrassed the 
administration from the beginning. 
Mr. Ballinger’s resignation was of- 
fered last January, but he remained 
in office st Mr. Taft’s urgent re- 
quest, until after the close of Con- 
gress; and the strength and loyalty 
of the President’s attachment were 
shown by the strong letter which he 
wrote in acceptance of the resigna- 
tion, in which he expressed the full- 
est confidence in Mr. Ballinger and 
denounced in the most vigorous 
terms the campaign of calumny and 
defamation of which he had been 
the object. The President at once 
appointed Walter L. Pisher of Chi- 
cago to succeed Mr. Ballinger. No 
doubt is expressed anywhere as_ to 
the wisdom of this selection. Mr. 
Fisher has been one of the mpst ac- 
tive leaders in all movements for im- 
proved -civic conditions in Chicago. 
He is a lawyer of great ability and 
unblemished reputation; and it may 
safely be assumed that under ‘his 
administration the important § and 
critical work of the department of 
the interior will be faithfully and 
courageously done. 


MEASURES THAT FAILED. 

Several important measures failed 
of passage in the hurry and confu- 
Sion of the closing hours of the 
sixty-first Congress. The most im- 
portant, of course, was the Canadian 
reciprocity bill, which was not 
brought to a vote in the Senate; but 
the sixty-second Congress, at its 
extra session, is reasonably certain 
to enact this without great delay. 
The President’s bill for the creation 
of a permanent tariff board passed 
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the Senate, but was killed by a fill- 
buster in the House. The ocean 
mail subsidy bill, the House re-ap- 
portionment bill, and the Sulloway 
age-pension bill, which had passed 
the House, were -wrecked in the Sen- 
ate. That body also. defeated the 
resolution approving the _ constitu- 
tions of Arizona and New Mexico,— 
largely because of the peculiar pro- 
vision in the Arizona constitution 
providing for the recall of judges. 


RECOGNITION FOR PEARY. 


Not the last surprising outcome of 
the closing hours of the session was 


the final passage of the bill to recog- 


nize the achievement of Commander 
Peary. The two houses had passed 
bills in different forms: and _ the 
amendments which the House made 
to the Senate bill mde’ it necessary 
to send the bill back for concur- 
rence. Up to the very last moment 
it seemed that the bill must go down 
before the  filibustering motions 
which were being made in the Sen- 
ate to consume time so that bills 
which one senator or another did 
not wish to come to a vote might be 
staved off. But the Peary bill sur- 
vived these perils; and in the form 
in which it was passed, it places 
Peary on tthe retired list of the corps 
of civil engineers, with the rank of 
rear admiral, dating from April 6, 
1909, the day on which he reached 
the north pole, and it conveys to him 
the thanks of Congress for his 
achievement. This position carries 
a salary of $6,000. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF - RECI- 
PROCITY. 

The wisdom of the,President in 
calling an extra session of Congress 
to take up the reciprocity bill is 
shown by the effect produced in 
Canada. If the President had al- 
lowed the matter to be blocked by 
the inaction of the Semate and had 
permitted it to go over to the regu- 
Jar session in December, there 
would probably have been an end 
to the whole business. In Canada, 
as well as in this country, there is 
opposition to the agreement on the 
part of interests which feel them- 
selves likely to suffer; and this, 
coupled with the political agitation 
over the subject in the British Par- 
liament, ‘would probably have killed 
the proposal. But the President’s 
action is the best possible evidence 
of good faith, and has greatly 
strengthened the Canadian govern- 
ment in its efforts to secure the ap- 
proval of its parliament. While the 
debate at Ottawa may be pro- 
tracted for several weeks, it is gen- 
erally believed that the government 
will hold its normal majority on the 
final vote. 

THE NEW FRENCH CABINET. 

The new French premier, M. 
Monis, has chosen his colleague, 
after some difficulty, and has made 
his first statement of policy in the 
Chamber, which was not enthusias- 
tically received, in spite of its prac- 
tical concession of one of the points 
most strenuously contended for by 
M. Briand, the discipline of the rail- 
road employees concerned in the re- 
cent strike. The entrance of M. 
Delcasse into the Cabinet has at- 
tracted some comment, because it 
was he who so aroused the resent- 
ment of Germany during the Mo- 
roccan controversy of five or. six 
years ago as to compel his retire- 
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ment. But in his new post as minis-. 


ter of finance, there is no good rea- 
son why he should be obnoxious to 


_ Germany. The new Cabinet con- 
tains four representatives of the- 


Radical Socialists, who ousted M. 
Briand. The vatican- makes no se- 
cret of its expectation of “rough 
persecution” and “the triumph of 
demagogy” under the new cabinet. 


nw 





THE MAGAZINES. 


—The principal features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 


March are a character sketch of’ 


President Braga of Portugal; a brief 
study of “Alfonso, Spain’s Modern 
King’; an account of the use of 
photography in the Civil war, with 
reproductions of a number of re- 
markable Civil war photographs; an- 
niversary recollections of the war, by 


Major George Haven: Putnam, the: 


publisher, also illustrated; an exposi- 
tion of “Scientific Management” in 
business; an article on “President- 


Choosing—Old Ways and New,” with 


special reference fo the Oregon plan 
of electing delegates to national con- 
ventions by direct primary; a discus- 
sion of the question, “Will There Be 
a New Party?’ by James A. Edger- 
ton, S. Stanwood Menken, and John 
A. Stewart; and a clear statement re- 
garding the unnecessary prevalence 
of typhoid in America and of the 
preventive measures to be taken 
against this disease, by Dr. John B. 
Huber. In the editorial department, 
“The Progress of the World,” the 


principal topics discussed are the 


reciprocity question in Congress and 
the post-office department’s propost- 
tion to increase the postage on maga- 
zines. 


—The March St. Nicholas shows 
its timeliness and its patriotism by a 
narrative of ‘““Washington’s Ten Nar- 
row Hscapes”—from the treachery of 
a guide, from drowning, from differ- 
ent perils of frontier life and war. 
There are many spirited illustrations, 
and the frontispiece is a full-page re- 
production of H. A. Ogden’s painting 
of “Close to the Enemy, at Prince- 
ton.” There is, besides the full store 
of shoft stories and sketches, and 
new chapters of the serials—Fred- 
erick Orin Bartlett’s “The Forest 
Castaways,” Ralph Henry Barbour’s 
“Team-mates,” and John Martin’s 
“Letters to Very Little Folk,” Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne’s “Books and 
Reading’—the beginning of a novel 
kind of adventure story, “Young 
Crusoes of the Sky,” by F. Lovell 
Coombs. 


—You will read all about the latest 
spring fashions in the . March 
Woman’s Home Companion. This 
always interesting and beautiful 
magazine has outdone itself in its 
presentation of the beauties. and 
mysteries of my lady’s spring ward- 
robe. Besides a complete descrip- 
tion of the iatest styles, there are 
dozens of illustrations of spring 
gowns and fabrics, many of them in 
colors. This number is also an ex- 
eceptionally full, complete, and well- 
rounded-out general magazine, 
packed from cover to cover with 
bright stories, fascinating art fea- 
tures, music and verse, special ar- 
ticles, and helpful departments that 
go deeply into the heart of all house- 
hold problems, 
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TWO NEW 
“Record Breaking’’ Series 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element 
through Action, Rhythm and Sead Superior to any series 
of primary readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, 
in Literary Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable 
either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher's Manval 
provides daily lessons worked out in detail for the guidance of 


the teacher. 
PRIMER . . . 30c. SECOND READER . 42¢. 
FIRST READER . 360. MANUAL . . . . : 500 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A new three-book series of thoroughly graded and practical 
Sewing Books, carefully and completely illustrated, for pu- 
ils and teachers. 
ou can now introduce graded instruction in Sewing in your 
schools, whether you employ a special supervisor of Domestic 
Science or not, and at a minimum of expense. Tissue paper 
patterns accompany Books LI. and III., free. 


BOOK I, 50c. BOOK HI, 60c. BOOK III, 60c, 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


THIRTEENTH SEASON 
October 3, 1910, to May 28, 1911 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 





Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














School Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC LOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 





ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAFFORD, CONNECTICUT 


















A GOOD ARTICLE BECOMES ITS OWN ADVERTISER 
TO A LARGE DEGREE—Adg. Sense. 







ERHAPS this accounts for the fact that we are selling to the 
D public schools of this country more DIXON’S PENCILS 
than ever before. If you have been reading the Dixon Ad- 
vertisements you may have wondered why we spent so much time 
and money in talking about such a little thing as a lead pencil. 
Now, if you will send us 16c in stamps we will send you a pack- 
age of pencils that will give you the ocular proof that a product 
to be successfully advertised must possess merit. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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ay JUST PUBLISHED 


HERO FOLK OF ANCIENT 
BRITAIN 


BY SARA E, WILTSE, 
Price, 45 cents, 


Three stories of old England that chil- 


dren have always delighted in, Jack the 
Giant Killer, Jack and the Beanstalk, and 
¢ 





Tom Thumb are here told again. The edi- 
tor takes a new view point, emphasizing 
loyalty, reverence, and kindness to one’s 
neighbors, so although there is in the book 
all the charm of giant tales and magic arts 
the stories are told with a higher purpose 
than usual. The language used is the 
simple one handed down from the Anglo-Sax- 
ons. The illustrations are harmonious with 
the setting of the stories, representing care- 
fully the arms, dress, and domestic architec- 
ture of the times of Arthur and Alfred. 
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Ginn and Company 
BY =| PUBLISHERS Ts 
b=) 29 Beacon Street, Boston 


Slum 





















THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED WMODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A Baldwin, Principal Hvannis, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


\New-World Spellers 


By Julia H. Wohlfarth, formerly principal of Horace 
Mann Elementary School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Lillian E. Rogers, teacher in Horace 
Mann Elementary School. A series distinguished 
by its definite developing and fixing of the } abit of 
correct spelling and by its great variety of interest- 
ing devices for teaching how to spell. 


New World Speller: Grades 1 and 2 


Illustrated in color. vi+ 96 pages. List price, 25 cents; 
mailing price, 30 cents. Teaches the right spelling habits 
from the start; trains the child to know the sound ele- 
ments in words. 


New World Speller: Grades 3, 4, and 5 


Illustrated. viii +96 pages. List price, 20 cents; mailin 
price, 24 cents. Definite directions for study force bo 
pupil and teacher to a rational study of werds based on 
correct pedagogical principles. Trains the pupil to use 
the dictionary. 


New World Speller: Grades 6, 7, and 8 


Illustrated. viii+ 96 pages. List price, 20 cents; mailin 
price, 24 cents. nds the pupils into business or hi 4 
school (1) equipped to spell accurately the essentia] vocab- 
ularies and (2) trained in the spelling habit, 7. ¢. ability to 
recognize instantly and master the blunder spots in words. 


New World Speller: Briefer Course 


Grades 3 to 8 slightly abridged. in one volume. IIlus- 
poe A 160 pages. List price, 25 cents; mailing price, 
cents. 


New-World Speller: Grades 1 and 2 and New- World 
Speller: Briefer Course constitute a two-book series. 
The Briefer Course alone may be used where schools 
desire to begin spelling in the third grade, using one 
book only. New-World Speller: Grades 1 and 2, with 
Grades 3, 4, and 5, and Grades 6, 7, and 8, constitute 
the regular and complete three-book course. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 

















ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN 
DESIGN 


BY ELIZABETH GARRABRANT BRANCH 


A beautiful new book on Design, fully illus- 
trated in black and white. Now on the 
press. The order of development is logically 
presented in eight chapters covering— 


SPACING (Straight Lines and Curves) 
PRINCIPLES (Composition and Design Units) 
RHYTHM (Lines, Movement, Units) 
PICTURES (Spacing, Balance, Rhythm) 


70 pages, size 7 x 11 Price per copy, $1.25 
Advance Orders now being taken 


The Prang Educational Company 
113 University Place, New York 











IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
(in Macmillian’s Commercial Series.) 

By Anson H. Bigelow, Superintendent City Schools, 
Lead, S. D., and W. A. Arnold, Director Business 
Training, Woodbine, Iowa Normal School. 12mo., 
Cloth. xi-+ 25S pages. 70 cents net. 

The book is the outcome of the author’s belief 
that the arithmetic taught in the school should be 
the arithmetic of real life; that school methods 
should be the same as those of the counting-room, 
the shop and the farm, so that it should be un- 
necessary either to “unlearn” or to learn new 
methods of business. The book is adapted to the 
upper grammar grades and to the high school. 

ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY 

By Charles Benedict Davenport, Ph. D., Director of 
the Department of Experimental Evolution, Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, and of the Bi- 
ological Laboratory of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts aad Sciences, Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island, and Gertrude Crotty Davenport, B. S., 
Formerly Instructor in Zoology at the University 
of Kansas, 12mo. Cloth. x+508 pages. $1.25 
net. 

A complete revision of the authors’ Introduction 
to Zoology. New matter has been added, and the terminology 
simplified as far as possible. - 

THE ESSENTIALS OF CHARACTER 

By Edward O. Sisson, Ph. D., Professor of Educa- 
tion, the University of Washington. 12mo. 
Cloth. x+ 214 pages. $1.00 net. 

A work for teachers and parents. The author's 
aim is to show how moral education may direct the 
impulses of nature into the service of human ideals. 

THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
By Garland Armor Bricker, Assistant Professor in 

Agricultural Education, College of Agriculture, 

Ohio State University. With an introduction by 

Dr. W. Cc. Bagley. 12mo. Cloth. xxv + 202 

pages. $1.00 net. 

This volume considers at length and solves the 
many problems to be met by the teacher of agricul- 
ture in secondary schools, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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MOBILE MEETING OF SUPERINTENDENTS, N. E. A. 


THE MESSAGE OF HOPE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It was impossible for me to be at the Mobile 
meeting after the first day, but it was possible to 
be there two days in advance, so as to meet most 
of the superintendents and be in touch with the 
preliminaries. 

Since it was impossible to speak of all the 
papers and addresses, it seemed better to speak of 
none; therefore men from various parts of the 
country, men who have been in attendance regu- 
larly for many years, were invited to say their say 
in their own way, assuring them that what they 
said would not be blue-penciled, would not even 
be seen by the editor until after they were in 
type. With exceptional pleasure we shall pre- 
sent in this and following issues an interesting 
composite view of the Mobile meeting. 


——— 
EDITOR’S NOTES. 


At a summer meeting of the N. E. A. at a Sun- 
day school or Christian Endeavor convention 
there are a great many who welcome inexpensive 
accommodations, but the Department of Superin- 
tendence has not a man or woman who does not 
want an entirely comfortable room and good 
meals. 


It was not the fault of Mobile that all were not 
well entertained. The city has only about a 
quarter part of the population necessary to sup- 
port hotels adequate for the accommodation of 
1,500 men who are accustomed to good things in 
this life. 


Thé South was a disappointment as to atten- 
dance. Boards of education have not been edu- 
cated up to the point where many of them will 
pay the expenses of their superintendents for 
such a trip. 


Superintendent S. S. Murphy was the ‘embodi- 
ment of Southern hospitality. He left nothing 
undone that it was possible for him to do for the 
comfort of individuals or the body of delegates. 

Those who got into the Battle hotel had a 
mighty good time, and those who were at the 
other three fairly good hotels had a decent time, 
but a lot of people had a mighty mean time. 

Anticipating the heat, several men wore straw 
hats to Mobile, but their first act in Mobile was 
to buy a Derby or its equivalent. Not a man’s 
straw hat was in evidence at any meeting. 

The National: Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion is a notable organization, with a body of es- 


pecially earnest men and women with high profes- 
sional and scholarly equipment. 


Secretary Arthur D. Call of Hartford is one of 


the important acquisitions to the working force of 
the N. E. A. 


No city of less than 200,000 can entertain this 
association. It should not be allowed to try to 
entertain it. 


Davidson is second to no president the depart- 
ment has ever had. He is clear-headed, dignified, 
and alert. 


Several important state superintendents were 
absent because they had state legislation on their 
hands. 


Those who were able to see Tuskegee uni- 
formly said that the half has never been told. 


Nobody was missed. 
They were there. 
—_o-——_- 


MRS. YOUNG’S ORATION. 


Never has the Department of Superintendence 
witnessed a scene like that which was presented 
on Thursday afternoon. Long before the hour 
for opening the theatre—an auditorium much 
larger than has been provided for a day session 
in other cities—was full, much to the amazement 
of those who came just on time for the meeting. 
When Mrs. Young was presented for her address 
there was a spontaneous, hearty, and greatly- 
prolonged applause such as has never greeted 
any other superintendent, collegian, or other edu- 
cator in the history of the department. Not even 
Beveridge, Lindsey, or Gunckel had such a greet- 
ing. No American public school teacher or offi- 
cial has ever had more genuine or widespread ad- 
miration than has Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, super- 
intendent of the second largest city in America 
and president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

5 tliatenine 


DR. DAVIDSON’S PROGRAM. 


The immense success of the Mobile meeting 
was in no small degree due to the character of the 
program. No railroad superintendent ever 
planned more skilfully for the unifying of the 
movement of his system than did President Wil- 
liam M. Davidson for the, perfection of the pro- 
gram, 

He had one supreme purpose, namely, to leave 
in the thought and consciousness of every one 
the realization that the educational equipment, 
administration, condition, spirit, and purpose 
there has been definite and wholesome progress 
in elementary, secondary, and higher phases of 
learning in North and South, East and West. 
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We never remember to have known a previous 
program with a purpose that did not magnify and 
emphasize some one thing which has inevitably 
taken the turn of criticizing whatever is done as 
an excuse for demanding that something else 
should be done, but here everything was poised. 
There was nothing of the peace of self-content 
which was to be feared from the choice of such 
a topic. 

Appreciation of what is 
was used merely as an in- 
spiration for projected effi- 
ciency. 


es 


HOTELS AT MOBILE. 


Mobile has more first- 
class hotels open the year 
round than any other city 
of its size in the United 
States unless in some re- 
sort that is all hotels. No 
city of 60,000 people could 
have done any better by us 
than did Mobile, but no 
city in the United States of 
less than 200,000 people can 
ever entertain the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 
Every hotel has_ other 
guests, though they usually 
get out if they can when a 
convention appears upon 
the scene. No city without first-class hotels ade- 
quate for 3,000 guests can take care of the De- 
partment of Superintendence and _ its other 
patronage. 


a 
MAGNIFYING REPORTS. 


Not the least important feature of Dr. David- 
son’s program scheme was the fact that all re- 
ports had the dignity of the set addresses. It is 
the first time that I have known the memorial 
service to be as dignified and attractive as other 
features. When one recalls the size of the audi- 
ence at the memorial service to the universally 
beloved and admired Dr. Harris at Indianapolis 
and the audience that listened to tributes to War- 
ren Easton and W. W. Stetson, the contrast is 
great, and was due merely to the different ap- 
proach to the two occasions. 

_—l—— 


NEW VOICES. 


There were never so many new voices on a 
program, and every voice a good one. Several 
of them had never been on any program of the 
N. E. A., and none of them have been heard 
often. It was a notable demonstration that the 
profession has such a wealth of material that it 
could make a program of new men and women 
every year with no appreciable reduction in the 
quality of the work. 

The difficulty in placing men and women on the 
program who are not widely known is that a 
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president may not know precisely what he is 
getting, but President Davidson undoubtedly 
took the precaution to know that every appointee 
would have something to say that was worth say- 
ing, that it would be so said that it could be heard, 
and that the audience would be interested. 

—+ 


mie 
OFFICERS FOR 1912. 

President, C. E. Chadsey, city superintendent 
of Denver; first vice-presi- 
dent, O. J. Kern, superin- 
tendent, Winnebago county, 
Illinois; second vice-presi- 
dent, H. J. Willingbarn, 
state superintendent of Ala- 
bama; secretary, Harlan 
Updegraff, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington. This 
is the first time that a 
county superintendent has 
been recognized among the 
officers of the Department 
or of the N. E. A. _ It is 
also the first time that the 
Bureau of Education has 
been recognized. 


—_——_-—-0- © -0-@-e- @-0-  - - —__- — 


FROM MOBILE. 
BY SUPT. T. A. MOTT, 
Richmond, Indiana. 

The annual meeting of 
the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A. in Mobile last month 
stands as one of the most successful in the 
history of the Department. In numbers it was 
not so large as the meeting at Indianapolis in 
1910, but in quality of program, in the spirit and 
importance of work done, it was more than ideal. 

Several of the leaders in public education in 
America were absent, but the attendance was 
marked by the enthusiasm of strong young men 
who are to-day doing much of the best work 
both in public schools and colleges of America. 

The meetings were all well attended, and were 
dominated by a spirit of industry and optimism. 
Superintendent W. M. Davidson of Omaha, 
president of the Department, was more than a 
master in the position he held. The committees 
in charge all did excellent work. The weather 
was beautiful. The only disappointment of the 
meeting was the hotel management; this was 
horrible. 

These annual meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence, more than any other influence, 
direct and mould the educational policies and the 
general development of public education in the 
United States. The work of the Mobile meeting 
will stand in history full of significance. 

The program of the first half-day session was 
full of inspiration. Each of the addresses was 
strong and specially adapted to arouse those 
present to a full realization to the significance of 
the great advance movements now influencing 
education in our country. The work of the en- 
tire morning was ideal and full of optimism. 
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The most inspiring subject considered during 
the convention was “The Present Status of Edu- 
cation in America.” Superintendent Ella Flagg 
Young of Chicago, discussed this subject from 
the standpoint of the elementary schools. She 
was never more forceful and inspiring than in this 
address. She made an eloquent plea for a deeper 
study of the hidden springs of moral. action in 
children which, if aroused successfully, will make 
for the highest development of true character in 
the years of life after the child has 
become the citizen. 

The same subject from the stand- 
point of the college was the theme of 
an earnest address by President Guy 
Potter Benton of Miami University, 
Ohio. This was perhaps the most 
forceful and inspiring address of the 
entire program of the Department. 
It was a most earnest appeal for the 
co-ordination of the work of the 
primary school, the elementary 
school, the high school, the college, 
and the university, as well as the uni- 


each of these departments was 
fundamental to our system, and each of equal 
importance with the others. “A teacher is a 
teacher whether in the kindergarten, the ele- 
mentary school, the high school, the college, or 
the university. No higher honor belongs to one 
than to the other.” 

The most spirited debate of the session occurred 
at the business meeting on Friday, when Presi- 
dent Homer H. Seerley of Iowa State Teachers 
College presented the final report of the commit- 
tee on “Uniform Key Alphabet for the English 
Language.” The report recommended the 
adoption of a uniform key for the designation of 
the elementary sounds of the language and the 
marking of pronunciation in all dictionaries and 
text-books. A large audience was present, and 
much interest was manifested.. The committee, 
of which Mr. Seerley was the chairman, had spent 
seven years in the study of the subject and the 
preparation of their report. Several motions to 
delay action on the report were made and voted 
down. After an earnest discussion by several 
members of the Department and members of the 
committee, the original motion of President Seer- 
ley to adopt the report and disch.+ge the com- 
mittee was adopted by a good majority. The re- 
port adopted is of great importance, and if pub- 
lishers of text-books and dictionaries accept it, it 
will greatly simplify the whole question of dia- 
critical marking and pronunciation. 

The preliminary report of the committee on 
uniform reports and records, read by Dr. George 
D. Stryer of Columbia University, was perhaps 
the most important report made before the De- 
partment. The discussion of the report was led 
by Commissioner of Education Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, and was followed by the adoption of the 
following resolutions by a unanimous vote:— 

1. That the terms and definitions used by the 
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United States census bureau, and the bureau of 
education be accepted and employed in collecting 
and reporting all local data by the states, supple- 
menting such other terms as the statutes of the 
individual states may require. 

2. That the blank forms employed by the state 
departments for collecting statistics, so far as 
practicable, be accepted upon the arrangement 
used by the United States census bureau. 

3. That all the facts of educational interest 

tabulated by the United States 

bureau of education be fully and 
uniformly reported by the states. 
4. That the printed reports of 
the states cover, so far as practicable 
for each state, the same scope of 
education activity as that covered 
by the reports of the bureau of edu- 
cation for the entire nation. 
——o-—. 
ROUND TABLE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF LARGE CITIES. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT H, M. MAXON, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Managers of industrial affairs in 


é; WILLIAM M. DAVIDSON. 
fication of the college work of Omaha. 


America. He declared the work of Pres.Dept.of Superintendence these days are talking much about 


scientific efficiency, and there is 
much in their talk that is of great value 
to us in the education field. The cardinal princi- 
ples of industrial efficiency are conservation of 
material and conservation of effort. The papers 
in the Round Table for Superintendents of 
Larger Cities seemed to me to be unconsciously 
an admirable example of applying these efficiency 
principles to school affairs. 

The paper of Superintendent Dyer of Cin- 
cinnati dealt with “Special Schools’’—classes for 
the physically defective, the morally defective, 
and the mentally defective, fresh-air classes, 
classes for the industrially inclined, and the other 
modern devices that we are using for the benefit 
of the misfits. In the past we have paid little at- 
tention to misfits in the school; we have expected 
them to get what they could from the regular 
course, and permitted them to drop by the way- 
side unmourned. The devices of various kinds 
that we are now using to fit the needs of this 
class of children must result in great conserva- 
tion of childhood, to the advantage not only of 
the individual, but of the community. It is not 
simply a humane movement; it is economic. 

Superintendent Van Sickle of Baltimore pre- 
sented a study of increased efficiency resulting 
from change in the method of classification of 
pupils. Ten years ago in Baltimore if there were 
120 pupils in the grade, they were divided among 
three teachers so that each had one-third of the 
best and also one-third of the poorest, in order 
that all teachers might have classes of equal attrac- 
tiveness. Now these 120 pupils are arranged in 
three classes according to ability, one class be- 
ing made up of the most able children, another 
of the least able and slowest, with a third midway 
between. Superintendent Van Sickle displayed a 
variety of charts, showing that, as a result of this 
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new classification, the percentage of attendance 
in the higher grades as compared with the 
primary is now very much greater than it was ten 
years ago; also that the percentage of failures 
and non-promotions is very much less. 

A certain lathe in a machine shop was turning 
out, a year ago, thirty pieces of finished work per 
day. It is now turning out fifty pieces because 
the manager has been studying steels, and is now 
using a brand that is more uniform and even in 
its texture. As a result, the machine can be run 
at a higher speed, and there is less time lost in 
stopping and readjustment. Superintendent Van 
Sickle’s work seems to me a fine exemplification 
of the application of this principle to school work. 
By his reorganization he has made the classes of 
more even quality; the teacher can regulate her 
speed better, and adapt it more closely to the 
capacity of her class. This results in greater 
efficiency in advancement and less loss of time 
in going back and readjusting individuals. There 
is less work to go into the scrap heap. 

A fundamental factor in school work, for many 
years at least, will be thirty or forty pupils taught 
by one teacher. One of the most important 
points in efficiency is to so grade and arrange 
that material that the teacher can work with it 
with the highest degree of success. Superintend- 
ent Van Sickle’s paper gives one phase of doing 
this. Superintendent Dyer’s also does the same 
thing, since, by eliminating these misfits, we not 
only do the “humane” thing by the pupils them- 
selves, but we improve the conditions of effi- 
ciency for the teacher with the pupils that are 
left. 


NOTES. 


The two women on the program spoke with- 
out notes. Nearly all of the men were tied to a 
manuscript. 


If a man is given the honor of a place on the 
program, ought he not to honor the convention 
by getting his address so well in hand that he 
can give it without manuscript? 


A review is seldom as interesting as new 
thought, whether it be in school or in a con- 
vention program. 


United States Commissioner Brown’s paper 
was notable as being more than a mere review; 
it had much that was original and forcible. 


The whole program emphasized the gradual 
change of emphasis from quantity to quality in 
school ideals. 


“Domination of Secondary Schools by the 
Colleges” in the East appears in the West as 
“Domination of All Schools by the State Univer- 
sities.” 

New features in the school system do not al- 
ways indicate progress. 

“National education is the sum total of edu- 


cation in the states with something of cohesion 
added.” —Brown. 


Among the most marked features of the 
decade are increased regularly of school attend- 
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ance, attendance for a longer period, and the 
large increase in the higher grades. 
A man who has nothing to say would make a 
better impression by saying nothing. 
—o— 


“WAY DOWN, MOBILE.” 


BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT MASON S. STONE, 
Vermont. 


Although the program of the Department of 
Superintendence had no special or spectacular 
features, still it was strong in summarizing past 
achievements and in discussing present tenden- 
cies. The educational awakening of the South- 
land was eloquently voiced by Willingham of 
Alabama, Gwinn of New Orleans, and Evans of 
Augusta. Frequent reference was made to the 
negro problem, and general assent seemed to be 
given to the remark that its solution can be se- 
cured better by the people themselves than by 
long distance interference. 

The address of President Benton of Miami 
University on “Present Status of Education in the 
Colleges and Universities” was unsurpassed in its 
keen analysis, pungent sentences, and clear-cut 
presentation. 

The ability of the Department to meet 
emergencies was exhibited when, on account of 
the sudden recall of Bishop Gailor to Tennessee, 
Mrs. Young of Chicago, Aswell of Natchitoches, 
Suzzallo of Columbia University, MacDonald of 
Kansas met the evening’s emergency by strong 
addresses. On Friday occurred the usual con- 
ferences, and in the evening President McLean of 
Iowa University gave a characteristic address on 
“An Educational Epoch in New America.” His 
climax to his introduction that Washington was 
the embodiment of liberty; Lincoln of equality; 
and Roosevelt, of fraternity evoked applause 
from the admirers of the latter. ’ 

The chief features of the business transacted 
were the adoption of the report of the commis- 
sion on unifornr records and reports, which was 
as follows:— 

1. That the terms and definitions used by the 
United States census bureau and bureau of edu- 
cation be accepted and employed in collecting 
and reporting all local data by the states, supple- 
menting such other terms as the statutes of the 
individual states may require. 

2. That the blank forms employed by the state 
departments for collecting statistics, so far as 
practicable, be accepted upon the arrangement 
used by the United States census bureau. 

3. That all the facts of educational interest 
tabulated by the United States bureau of educa- 
tion be fully and uniformly reported by the states. 

4. That the printed reports of the states 

cover, so far as practicable, for each state the 
same scope of educational activity as that covered 
by the reports of the bureau of education for the 
entire nation. 
5. Also the adoption of the report of the 
commission on uniform key alphabet. The dis- 
cussion of this report fired some fervid discussion, 
but was passed although by a small margin. 
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Among the resolutions adopted, the one look- 
ing toward the assumption of Indian education on 
the part of the state in which Indian reservations 
are located, the one favoring an increase in ap- 
propriation for extension work on the part of the 
Bureau of Education, and the one favoring 
federal aid for education were the most. impor- 
tant. : 

The incidental features were the various excur- 
sions, the tableaux vivants on Thursday evening, 
representing Mobile under five flags 
—Spanish, French, English, Ameri- 
can, Confederate,— and the visit to 
Tuskegee, which was an inspiration 
and an illumination to every one 
who pilgrimed to this great educa- 
tional mecca. The “boosters” and 
the “rooters” at the Indianapolis 
meeting, who ardently and _persis- 
tently advocated Mobile, were not in 
evidence to extend a welcome to 
those attending the Mobile meeting; 
in fact the local rates strongly sug- 
gested that there might have been a 
commercial element in the invitation. 
On account of its Mobile experience, 
the Department of Superintendence 
will be careful about accepting hereafter the in- 
vitation of any city of less than 100,000 popula- 
tion. 

Superintendent William M. Davidson of 
Omaha presided in a masterly manner, and is suc- 
ceeded by Superintendent Charles E. Chadsey of 
Denver, who is no less able, and whose election 
insures a strong program and a successful meet- 
ing at St. Louis in 1912. 

a 
PROGRESS IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


BY HOMER H. SEERLEY, 
Cedar Falls, Lowa. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION, MOBILE. 

The Sentiment.—Five years have brought a 
very marked change in public sentiment regard- 
ing the value and the importance of agriculture 
as a necessary part of education in the American 
public schools. Practically every state in the 
Union during that time has become much more 
interested in the practical problems involved in 
vocational education, and nearly all of them have 
taken some important steps toward the improve- 
tment of the opportunities in practical education 
offered by the public schools. There has been 
more and more said about these things that de- 
cide personal efficiency in educational conven- 
tions; there has been more and more discussion 
in the press, and in the pulpit concerning the 
training that insures the making of a living; 
state legislatures and’the national Congress both 
have been compelled to consider ways and means 
that will bring about the results desired, while lit- 
tle, if any, difference of opinion exists any more 
regarding the wisdom of the plan or the large- 
ness of the benefits that will accrue from conduct- 


ing education so that it may give a complete 


training for actual efficiency. 





CHARLES E. CHADSEY, 

Pres. Dept. of Superintendence, ¢Vident result, there is reason to ex- 

= pect in the near future definite con- 

clusions concerning the work to be undertaken 
and the results to be reached. 
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The Progress.—As a consequence of these im- 
provements in sentiment, the greatest activity 
now exists in educational philosophy and 
practice as applied to the manual and industrial 
arts. This recognition of the social needs of the 
whole people has become so extensive that few 
publicists and educators are now able to be found 
who do not accept the practical side of such an 
undertaking as the proper province of the public 
schools. The largest part of this struggle for the 

‘ supremacy of a training, that guar- 
antees capability and self-support to 
all, has now been accomplished since 
the necessity is accepted by the 
majority everywhere, and ways and 
means are being sought to bring 
about the effective consummation 
of these conclusions. The most of 
the work that is being done is still 
unorganized and largely sporadic, 
but the spread of the enthusiasm has 
been the most interesting and re- 
markable phenomenon of the pres- 
ent time. This progress is, there- 
fore, real and sincere, and, as a self- 


Permissive Legislation—A number of the 
states now legally authorize local school authori- 
ties to introduce agriculture as a part of the pub- 
lic school curriculum. Another larger number 
of the states leave the whole scope of the course 
of study to the dictation and the control of the 
local school district. Still another class of states 
practically require such instruction in the com- 
mon schools by examining teachers in the sub- 
jects of the manual arts. While it is true that 
the most of these efforts have given nothing more 
thus far than the most elementary instruction, 
yet even then the results have been so good that 
the people as a whole are beginning to realize 
that such instruction is of the greatest worth to 
their children and are demanding that the schools 
at once endeavor to meet the demand. In many 
counties of some of the states, where administra- 
tion has been encouraging under the leadership 
of the county superintendent of schools, there has 
been so much accomplished that is permanent and 
effective that fhe popular will is ready for much 
greater undertakings and larger expenditures. 

State Aid.—This great enterprise is too large 
and too far-reaching to depend for success and 
expansion upon local initiative, local support, and 
local management. The necessity for the indus- 
trial training of the masses has such prominence 
in the prosperity of the state that it is becoming 
more and more necessary to wipe out district and 
county lines and make the management and en- 
couragement of such education state wide in its 
character. The state legislatures must give as- 
sistance through appropriation for teaching and 
for instruction of teachers through secondary and 
normal schools, and for supervision of. model 
demonstration farms, where an exhibition of the 
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‘best management can be seen at first hand, and 
‘where laboratory and field work may reach not 
‘only the pupils, but the people as well, before 
progress can be adequate. The state interest 
needs to be aroused, scientific agriculture must 
‘become more universally known, and the welfare 
of all must receive early recognition. 

National Aid—What has been said about the 
place of the state can be said just as positively and 
as truly about the nation. To-day the United 
‘States government interests itself in practically 
everything that is of individual and state con- 
cern except education, and yet the vast majority 
of these undertakings that are thus encouraged 
are of less national importance and have less to 


-do with national prosperity and national strength 


than the industrial education of the masses. At the 
same time all the best sources of revenue, all the 
best information c@ncerning these activities, and 
ali the best opportunities to bring about these 
public benefits are now controlled by the national 
government. Its resources are almost incalcula- 
ble, its appropriation of sums of money for all 
kinds of enterprises and undertakings are extra- 
‘ordinary, its capabilities to meet emergencies are 
not able to be over-estimated, and yet it is true 
that the national government is doing more for 
the forests, for the water power, for the rivers 
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and harbors, for reclamation of land, for restora- 
tion of soils, for regulation of prices of commodi- 
ties, for determining reasonable rates of railways, 
for aiding business enterprises than it is doing for 
the men and women that are needed to manage 
all these numberless activities. It does seem rea- 
sonable, therefore, that if it is proper to appro- 
priate money from the national treasury for all 
these great activities of finance, industry, and de- 
velopment, that it might be just as reasonable, 


if not more so, to give from the same treasury a . 


certain amount of money annually to help pro- 
duce effective and competent men and women to 
control and manage and defend the nation itself. 
It is for this reason that Congress has been urged 
to give the price of one battleship a year to the 
improving, the development, and the expanding 
of vocational education, and it seems very re- 
markable how so many minor things receive first 
consideration at its hands while the greatest thing 
of all the training of men and women is post- 
poned until a more convenient season. ’ 

It is for these reasons that the national com- 
mittee on agricultural education takes pleasure 
in reporting progress, and urges that the agita- 
tion be continued until the needs of the produc- 
tive masses be fairly treated by those who hold 
the purse strings of the nation. | 


a, 


THE COMING OF THE HUMANE ELEMENT IN EDUCATION. 


BY LEONARD P. AYRES, PH.D. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 


[Address at Mobile.] 


DEVELOPMENTS OF THE PAST DECADE. 


Eleven years ago the school superintendents of 
America assembled in convention in Chicago, dis- 
cussed the problems then foremost in educational 
thought and action. Diligent search through the 
printed report of that meeting discloses no single 
mention of child health, no word about school 
hygiene, no address devoted to the conservation 
or development of the physical vigor of youth. 

At that time eight cities in America had sys- 
tems of medical inspection in their public schools. 
To-day the number of such systems is over 400. 
This development is without parallel in the his- 
‘tory of education. 

No one there present had ever heard of a 
school nurse, for no city in the world employed 
one, but to-day seventy-six American cities have 
corps of school nurses as permanent parts of 
their educational forces. Had anyone in that 
Chicago meeting dared prophesy that we should 
soon employ dentists to care for the teeth of our 
school children, his words would have been 
greeted with derision; but to-day forty-eight cities 
employ staffs of school dentists. 

Ten years ago those who discussed the prob- 
lems of educating the mentally deficient, the blind, 
the crippled, and the deaf, thought and talked 
only from the standpoint of treatment in special 
institutions. But to-day New York city alone 


has in her public schools 110 classes for mentally 
deficient children, with ever-increasing provision 
for the other classes of unfortunates, and the work 
there is merely a sample of what is going on in 
the cities throughout our land. 

These changes represent no passing fad or 
temporary whim. They are permanent, signifi- 
cant, and fundamental. They mean that a trans- 
formation has taken place in what we think as 
well as in what we do in education. They mean 
that the American common school has ceased to 
be merely a place where for a few brief years our 
children shall acquire useful information. In- 
stead, it has entered upon a new role, in which it 
is destined to reach, and to reach profoundly, the 
whole of every child. These changes mean that 
in ever-increasing measure our schools are to 
reach the exceptional child as well as the normal, 
and are to make provision for his physical well- 
being as well as for his intellectual development. 

This profound change in our educational 
practice did not come through the slow processes 
of philosophy, nor because we were awakened by 
the stirring words of voice or pen of any educa- 
tional prophet. No schoolman can claim great 
credit for having hastened its advent. It was 
forced upon us, first by the natural results of 
compulsory education and still more definitely 
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and directly by three of the strangest allies that 

ever contributed to the work of social reform. 

THE FIRST REFORMER—THE CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES OF CHILDHOOD. 

The first of these three reformers was the con- 
tagious diseases of childhood. When Boston be- 
gan medical inspection in America in 1894 by di- 
viding her schools into fifty districts and placing 
a doctor in charge of each district, she did so in 
the hope that the new measure would curb the 
waves of contagious disease that repeatedly 
swept through the ranks of the children, leaving 
behind a record of suffering and death. The ex- 
periment was successful, and when the other 
cities learned how Boston was solving the prob- 
lem, they too began to employ school physicians 
and organize systems of medical inspection. 

During the first years the spread of the move- 
ment was slow, only one or two cities taking it up 
each year. Then these pioneers were followed 
by dozens of their sister cities, then by scores, and 
in the past few years by hundreds. 

This sudden recognition of the imperative 
necessity for safeguarding the physical welfare of 
our children grew out of the discovery that com- 
pulsory education under modern city conditions 
meant compulsory disease. 

The state, to provide for its own protection, has 
decreed that all children must attend school, and 
has put in motion the all-powerful, but indiscrimi- 
nating, agency of compulsory education, which 
gathers in the rich and the poor, the bright and 
the dull, the healthy and the sick. 

The object was to insure that these children 
should have sound minds. One of the unforeseen 
results was to insure that they should have un- 
sound bodies. Medical inspection was the device 
created to remedy this condition. Its object was 
prevention and cure. But it was destined to have 


e 


far greater influence than its early sponsors 


‘dreamed. 


When school men watched the doctors discover 
and send home children suffering from contagious 
disease, they asked whence those diseases came. 
They examined their records of absences, and 
they discovered that in nearly every city the num- 
ber of cases of contagion among children leaps 
up each year when the cold weather approaches, 
and the children return to school to sit quiet in 
close contact with their fellows, to drink with 
them from the same cup, and breathe dust-laden 
and artificially dried air. And when spring re- 
turns and the windows are again opened and 
schools are closed for the summer, those who 
are left go forth to be comparatively free from 
disease until the return of the next school year. 

School men pondered these facts well, and now 
in city after city schoolhouses are being con- 
structed in which the paramount object is to have 
the rooms so clean, the drinking water so pure, 
the air so fresh, and the sunlight so plentiful that 
compulsory education shall no longer spell com- 
pulsory disease, but, rather, compulsory health. 

The sanitary drinking fountain and the indi- 
vidual cup are fast driving out the common and 
dangerous tin dipper. Sixty-nine cities already 
clean their schools with vacuum cleaners, and the 
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days of the broom and the feather duster are 
numbered. We are nearing the day when our 
schools will be as clean as hospitals and for the 
same reasons. 

Nor is it only within the four walls of the 
school building that provision is steadily being 
made for conserving health and developing 
vitality. The only educational movement that 
ever approached medical inspection in the 
rapidity of its development is the playground. 
Almost unknown ten years ago, it is now becom- 
ihg as much a part of the modern school as the 
roof or the walls, 

The movement for public school athletic 
leagues is spreading from city to city, and carry- 
ing with it the knowledge of how to give every 
boy and girl the physical advantages through ex- 
ercises that were formerly reserved for those al- 
ready so well endowed that they did not need 
them. 

The child with contagious disease has done 
well and thoroughly his work of educational re- 
form. The health movement in our public 
schools has been transformed during the past 
decade from a merely negative movement, having 
as an object the avoidance of disease to a splen- 
didly positive movement, having as its aim the de- 


velopment of vitality. 


THE SECOND REFORMER=THE BACKWARD 
CHILD. 

The second of the strange allies that came to 
help us re-shape our educational doctrines and 
practice was the mentally deficient child. We dis- 
covered that the dragnet of compulsory education 
was bringing into our schools hundreds of chil- 
dren who were unable to keep step with their 
companions, and because this interferred with 
the ordinary administration of our school sys- 
tems, we began to ask why these children were 
backward. 

The school doctors helped us find the answer 
when they told us that hundreds of these children 
were backward purely and simply because of re- 
movable physical defects. And then we took the 
next great forward step, for we came to realize 
that children are not dullards through the will of 
an inscrutable Providence, but rather through 
the law of cause and effect! 

This led to an extension of the scope of medi- 
cal inspection to include the physical examina- 
tion of school children with the aim of discover- 
ing whether or not they were suffering from such 
defects as would handicap their educational 
progress and prevent them from receiving the 
full benefit of the free education furnished by the 
State. 

This work was in its infancy five years ago, but 
to-day 200 cities have systems of physical ex- 
amination of their school pupils. 

Nor was this the only contribution of the back- 
ward child. Along with the knowledge of the 
importance of physical defects came the realiza- 
tion that compulsory education lays a deep obli- 
gation on the state as well as on the parent. If 
it is to insist that every child shall attend school, 
it must provide schools fitted to the needs 
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of every child. It is in response to this realiza- 
tion that throughout the land public schools are 
opening their doors and fitting their work to the 
peculiar needs of the blind, the deaf, the crippled, 
and the mentally defective. It is in response to 
this realization, too, that we are at last beginning 
to make special provision for that still more ex- 
ceptional and vastly more important group, made 
up of the children of special talent and even 
genius. 

Just as the work begun with the object of ex- 
cluding disease from the classroom has developed 
until it is now redounding to the benefit of all 
school children, so the special provisions devised 
for dealing with the backward child have devel- 
oped and expanded until they now bid fair to 
benefit the children who are not backward. 

Teachers, principals, and superintendents have 
watched the splendid work of the special classes 
in giving education to children who formerly 
were doomed to lives of uselessness to them- 
selves and deep menace to the community. And 
so they have seen the seeming miracles those 
classes perform; they are asking why the same 
measures of small classes, skilled teachers, play, 
manual work, and abridged courses of study 
should not give even greater results among nor- 
mal children. 


THE THIRD REFORMER—THE TUBERCULOUS 
. CHILD. 


The last of the three allies in the work of edu- 
cational reform was no other than the great vhite 
plague—tuberculosis. Four years ago the city of 
Providence started an open-air school for 
tuberculous children. During the following year 
two other cities followed her example. Two 
years ago five cities had open-air schools. Last 
year the number was eight, and this year the new 
work is being done in twenty-eight cities. 

In city after city across the country open-air 
schools have demonstrated their ability to take 
pale, wasted, and sickly children and convert 
them into strong, vigorous, and healthy children. 
And, moreover, they have proven their ability to 
teach these ailing children faster and better than 
the regular schools in the same cities can teach 
the strong and normal children. 

_ And school men, reading the lesson so clearly 
taught, are asking why all children should not be 
allowed to breathe pure air. In answer to their 
question school architects and heating and venti- 
lating engineers are discarding their traditional 
ideas of ventilation, and are even now construct- 
ing school buildings with the avowed object of 
bringing to every boy and girl the advantages 
heretofore reserved for the tuberculous. 
KEEPING OF THE STRONG THE BENEFITS DE- 
VELOPED FOR THE WEAK. 

These three reformers,—the child with con- 
tagious disease, the backward child, and_ the 
tuberculous child—have done their work well, 
and that work is not the mere provision for the 
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needs of sick and exceptional children; it is the 
fundamental re-shaping of our educational aim. 

For nineteen centuries the educational world 
has held, as the most perfect expression of its 
philosophy, that half line of Juvenal in which he 
pleads for the sound mind in the sound body. It 
has remained for the first decade of the twentieth 
century to awake to a startled realization that 
Juvenal was wrong—wrong because he bade us 
think that mind and body are separate, and sepa- 
rately to be provided for. 

Only now have we come to realize the error and 
to take steps to rectify it. Only in the last few 
years have we begun to see that, educationally, 
at least, mind and body are inseparable, and that 
the sound mind and the sound body are inextrica- 
bly related, both causes and both effects. 

All these things mean that it is our splendid 
privilege to see and to be a part of a movement 
which is profoundly transforming our traditional 
ideas of education. They mean that our children 
and our children’s children will be a better race 
of men and women than are we or were our 
fathers. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL TRUE INSTRUMENT OF 
EUGENICS: 


In recent years there has appeared a new sci- 


‘ence, calling itself eugenics, that seeks to dis- 


cover the secrets of heredity and environment, 
and to develop methods that shall insure for 
future generations greater strength, more vi- 
tality, and enhanced intellect. The aims of that 
new science are high and noble almost beyond 
those of any other form of human activity, but in 
their methods its advocates are wrong. 

They are wrong when they seek to apply to the 
breeding of men the lore of the stock-breeder, 
because they overlook the deepest and most 
fundamental factors in man’s nature. 

What they are aiming at is the steady improve- 
ment of the human race, and that is coming. But 
it is coming through the public school of the 
future; the school in which the physical, the 
mental, and the mora! will be developed to- 
gether and not separately; the school in which 
the child will not only live in healthy surround- 
ings, but in which he will earn habits of health 
which will be lifelong. 

The human race will be a better race because 
of the lessons that have been taught us by the 
child having contagious disease, the backward 
child, and the tubercular child. Because of these 
lessons, the youth of the future will attend a 
school in which health will be contagious instead 
of disease, in which the playground will be as im- 
portant as the book, and where pure water, pure 
air, and abundant sunshine will be rights, and not 
privileges. He will attend a school in which he 
will not have to be either truant or tuberculous 
or delinquent or defective to get the best and 
fullest measure of education. 


——_—__———-—-@- -0-@-e--@-e- ——_—___ ---_ — 


There is something that is stronger than words, deeper than tears, more 


beautiful than wisdom. It is hope. Never give up. 


— Edgar W. Work. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


IN. DENVER. 


The best thing about the modern school is 
that no city is settling back in its ease. Every 
city is reaching out and up for the best possible 
solution of its problems, and I know of no city 
that it not doing something superlatively well. 
This is certainly true of Denver. 

Superintendent C. E. Chadsey has developed 
rare power of leadership as well as wisdom in 
counsel, 

All that I can hope to do when I am study- 
ing four or five school systems or institutions a 
week is to select some phase of the work in which 
a city excels. 

That which was of surpassing interest to me 
on this visit was the grouping of buildings for 
the differentiation of children who are out of 
step. 

I have been insisting for a long time that 
there is no hope of overcoming the weakness of 
close grading until we cease to make a city 
school building or local district the unit. One of 
the chief glories of the New York system is the 
grouping of about 25,000 children into a group 
district. I have not seen anything out of New 
York city to compare with the work that Super- 
intendent Chadsey is doing in Denver. 

He has grouped four large elementary build- 
ings and districts, with the Corona school—Miss 
Dora Moore, principal—as the centre, and 
here he has brought all children who are for any 
cause out of step. He has six small classes for 
the children of four large buildings, who are 
out of step. There are no designations for any 
one of those classes; all are called “special.” 
In one room are grouped those who are below 
normal in mentality. In one are those who are 
kinky or troublesome. Thus each of the six 
classes have some special feature for advanta- 
geous classification, and has a teacher—man or 
woman—particularly adapted to that peculiar 
class of students. One of the most complicated 
of the six special classes is in the care of Mr. 
Tupper, who has carte blanche to do as he sees 
fit. He is fettered with no program. If it is 
a good day he takes the class out to the park for 
the day. He is studying the children all the time, 
and does for them what seems to him wise. 
These specials are not always slow or dull; they 
are merely misfits in their grade or with the 
regular teacher. For instance, I saw a girl that 
was three years behind her. grade, but the special 
teacher had her make the sixth and seventh grade 
in a year, going into the eighth grade with flying 
colors. Fully ten per cent. of those who go to 
the special classes three years behind their age 
were always capable of doing more than the re- 
quired work of any year, but they were not gotten 
at in the right way. So far as I can see, this is 
solving the problem of special children. Of 
course, whoever solves the most difficult prob- 
lem is sure to solve others. 


Miss Moore has one of the best art-adorned 
buildings that I have seen. The pictures and 
statuary in her building have cost $3,500. Each 
room has a special art feature adapted to some 
feature of culture development for the class. A 
picture costing $100 is the pride of one room. 
Every Colorado artist of note is represented in 
the Corona school. It is annoying not to have 
space to tell of the excellent work in penmanship 
or in music which is of surpassing merit, or of 
the “School City,” which Miss Moore has worked 
out better than I have seen it elsewhere. Fully 
ninety-three per cent. of Miss Moore’s children 
go to the eighth grade, and ninety per cent. to the 
high school. Shakespeare was superbly handled 
in the eighth grade. 

All work in The Corona is departmental, as it is 
in ten buildings of the city. Of the many jnter- 
esting ‘features of the Denver schools one of the 
most interesting was the out-of-door athletics of 
the schools. 

In the Clayton school (E. C. Stevens, principal), 
with a thousand pupils, all gymnastics are out- 
of-doors in good weather, and most days are 
good weather. Each class has its own exer- 
cises and its own class leader. Some lower 
classes have free gymnastics, some use wands, 
some dumb-bells, some Indian clubs. A drum 
corps gives the time. I know of no gymnastics 
so attractive as those of a thousand pupils in a 
large yard all in time, all performing their part 
skilfully, and yet no two classes having the same 
exercises. I was there in December, and there 
had been but two days since early September 
when they could not have exercises out-of-doors. 

Never have I seen a building of a thousand 
children working with greater earnestness, 
naturalness, or skill. One boy had his dog in 
the classroom with him. The dog was chained 
to the leg of the desk. He was an eminently 
gentlemanly dog. ‘““Why shouldn’t the boy have 
his dog with him in school if he wishes to?” 
said the teacher. “We want the boys to feel 
that the classroom is their home while they are 
here. I think a lot of boys have been lost to the 
school because it was more like a shop—or 
prison—than a home for them,” she said. 

The children make somewhat free with the 
visitors also. It was almost too homelike for 
our pride when little Miss Harriet Brace asked if 
any of the three of us could tell her what a 
“catawaupus” is. She had found it in the read- 
ing of some admirable book, and as neither the 
dictionary or the teacher could help her, she 
“landed on us” unceremoniously, to the discom- 


. fiture of all three. 


Superintendent Chadsey has inriovations with- 
out limit. He has not bought chairs and desks 
for a first- and second-grade room for six years. 
He has no conventional furniture, but we have 
not the space to describe it. It is delightfully re- 
freshing to see a man with brains and courage to 
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free the lower grade, at least, from this abusive 
school furniture to which little people are usually 
subjected. 

I wish I knew how to express adequately my 
appreciation of the art work of C. M. Carter, but 
it is not necessary, for his reputation is nation 
wide. He is a genius of geniuses, a master of 
masters in securing artistic results with public 
school pupils. 

A great point with Mr. Carter is that the chil- 
dren are led to make some of the decorations of 
the schoolroom, something rarely attempted. 
Naturally the pupils are more interested in such 
work than in purchased photographs and plaster 
casts. 

The Principals’ Club is an interesting and in- 
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spiring professional phase of school life. The 
principals are a body of enterprising men and 
women, earnest students of their problems, 
thrifty persons, and they play well their part in 
the school and civic life of Denver. 

Their monthly banquet at the Brown Palace 
hotel is a highly clubable affair. The men bring 
ladies, and the women gentlemen. There is al- 
ways a reasonable amount of school talk, but 
there is also a relishing supply of the musical and 
entertainment feature. 

Rarely is a superintendent such a vital part of 
the social life of his teachers as is Superintendent 
Chadsey. He has made the children of the city 


in all their interests his special thought and pur- 


pose. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS.— (I.) 


BY PHILIP EMERSON, 
QOobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 


VARYING AIMS AND METHODS. 

The school garden movement in America 
started some twenty years ago. It is now wide- 
spread. Both the public and educators believe in 
its value in all states. This is doubtless because 
it responds to a general feeling that agriculture 
and home gardening is a matter of primary and 
vital concern to the Union and to all its homes. 
Because all have either come from country farms 
to the cities, or wish that they might have a 
summer home on a country farm, there have 
been few to raise the cry of “fad” in connection 
with school gardening. There perhaps is for 
this very reason more danger that school garden- 
ing will become in some places more a fad than 
a serious phase of school work. 

One may define a fad as some form of school 
work which is pursued not so much from a 
thoughtful purpose as merely to copy, and if 
possible excel, the work of some other school. 
Some teacher adopts a plan of work; another 
teacher hears of it, wishes to be up to the times, 
and undertakes to do the same thing. Now all 
school work should be pursued with a definite 
purpose, and by well considered means, to accom- 
plish the end sought. Unless this is true, a study 
may well be classed as a fad. 

It will then be. appropriate to consider the 
differerit kinds of school garden work, that a 
teacher may decide which, if any, meets best the 
needs of her community. It is well that we 
should know what other teachers have done, 
that we may profit by their success and 
by their mistakes, but every school needs to con- 
sider its local conditions, and to work out a plan 
for itself; not merely copy work done elsewhere. 

The first school garden in America, as is well 
known, was that at the George Putnam school in 
Boston. At this school there had been some ex- 
cellent work in nature study and in related lan- 
guage work for some years. The little booklet 
on “The Study of Our Common Rocks,” by the 


principal of the school, Henry Clapp, is familiar. 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society, with 
Mr. Clapp as the chairman of its school garden 
committee, had encouraged the study of our 
native plants by offering prizes for collections of 
specimens. It was very natural that this school 
should commence to transplant some of the 
asters and golden-rod which they had sought in 
the country pastures near Boston. These were 
placed in the field at the rear of the school, 
given better soil, freed from competition with 
other plants, and developed into beautiful garden 
plants. This phase of school garden work might 
be called the nature-study garden. The prizes of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society as 
first offered encouraged the extension of this 
kind of gardening. There were similar gardens 
in the schools of Medford. Several high schools 
established such gardens of wild native plants to 
provide specimens for use in the study of botany 
in their classes. 
This kind of garden is of more than passing 
value. There are many schools so situated that 
they may wisely institute such a garden of their 
own. The writer attempted it at his school in 
Lynn, but without the finest success, for the 
conditions were not favorable. The garden was 
planted in the front yard, next to the street, 
under tall elms and maples. Since many of the 
plants came from the woods, where they grew 
under other trees, it is rather natural to suppose 
they would succeed under these trees. Nursery 
men and gardeners have often argued in just this 
way tome. Asa matter of fact, while the hardier 
shrubs such as succeed in our dry pastures have 
lived, and some of them have thrived under the 
elm trees where there was considerable light; the 
shrubs that were used to the moist woodlands or 
moist hillsides had to struggle for existence, and 
most of them died because of the dry, windy 
situation. The tall trees, especially the maples 
with their matted roots, withdrew the moisture 
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from the soil, and there was no extensive bed of 


soil, as in a natural woodland, to help them to 


live on, no hillside, down which the moisture 
could percolate to save them, 

A nature study garden of wild plants would 
best be placed in the rear of a school building, 
for, if grown under natural conditions, the general 
public will not appreciate its beauty. The wild 
life of the woodlands has a beauty of its own, but 
it is not like our city beds of shrubbery, with 
their well-tilled soil, nor is it like gardens of care- 
fully-cultivated flowers. In the woodlands every 
bit of ground is naturally covered with vegeta- 
tion, shrubs, plants, and grass, and in a wild 
garden the foliage will fully shade the soil. Such 
a garden, if well kept, may perhaps look un- 
cared for. So place it in the rear of the school, 
not beneath trees, yet in the shade. The north 
side of a fence, or the north side of some building 
that will give shade is the best situation. Give 
the plants good soil, preferably from their own 
native habitat—woodland loam, or leaf mold with 
a mixture of peat. Many of our New England 
ferns would thrive in such a situation. Various 
delicate and beautiful flowers that grow with the 
ferns in our woodlands may be grown beside 
them in the school garden. A few of our native 
shrubs may overtop them without harming the 
ferns. To gain the full value of such a garden, 
the shrubs, ferns, and flowers should be tagged 
with their common, and perhaps their botanical 
names. Some of the little pine name sticks used 
by gardeners may be bought in quantity, and 
some one of the children who has a wood-burn- 
ing outfit at home will be glad to burn the names 
of the plants into the tags. If these are attached 
to little sticks, they will prove lasting. They may 
be taken up in the fall and replaced the following 
year. 

The George Putnam school was not long con- 
tented with merely its garden of native plants. 
The large field available near the school sug- 
gested that every pupil of the upper grade be 
given a little garden of his own, that he might 
learn through actual experience how the garden 
should be cared for, and might be encouraged to 
undertake the care of a garden at his own home. 
Government seeds from Washington were ob- 
tained; the children prepared their soil after the 
ground had been plowed, planted their seeds, 
and through the spring they cared for them with 
enthusiasm. With the summer they scattered 
to various vacation resorts, and the garden took 
its own course. Very naturally their return in 
the fall found it full of weeds. Mr. Clapp re- 
counts the weeding bee that followed in the en- 
deavor to put the gardens in shape once more. 
This is too often true of class gardens connected 
with schools. They are well or fairly managed 
during term time, and neglected during the sum- 
mer. 

The school class garden is no new feature in 
education. We find it across the water in 
Germany and other countries of Europe. It is 
managed differently there from our habits in 
America. There the garden is the property of 
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the school master, It is managed to get com- 
mercial returns, and these are his. The chil- 
dren work with him in the garden,® doing the 
work under his instruction.. Trees are pruned 
and grafted, soil is cultivated, vegetables and 
flowers are raised, and the same are used or 
marketed. While exactly this sort’of thing is 
hardly practicable in America, there are certain 
feature of the practice that are distinctly valu- 
able. While our work is done usually without a 
commercial aim, it is clearly necessary that it 
should be well done from beginning to end. 
There should be no summer period when the 
weeds are allowed to grow. The instructor of the 
pupils should evidently be one who knows the 
business of gardening, not an amateur who has 
merely read what others have done. Our 
American school gardens should be under the 
instruction of competent men and women, and 
they should be, like the European gardens, well 
cared for throughout the year, and should pro- 
duce products of value. 

In my own experience at the Cobbet school the 
best of success in caring for school gardens, 
where each child has a plot of his own, was se- 
cured through the help of a special teacher. 
Some years ago we had two crowded fourth 
grade classrooms, and with no opportunity to di- 
vide them into three classes. 
school had small classes. The school committee 
therefore took one teacher from this school, 
and placed her as a special teacher in the Cobbet 
school. The plan has proved so valuable that it 
has been continued, and adopted for other 
schools. This special teacher works with the 
laggards, and prevents their losing a grade. 
also works with the maturer, abler children, and 
often helps them to skip a grade without losing 
essentials. Then she is always available in time 
of need for special work, such as field work and 
gardening. In the spring she takes groups of 
fourth-grade children from three different class- 
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rooms—a dozen or fifteen at a time—to a 
garden. Here each has his own little plot, and, 


under the instruction of the teacher, prepares 
the soil, plants the seeds, and cares for them. 
Only those crops are planted which will come to 
early maturity. The onions, radishes, lettuce, 
and seedling flowers are harvested before the 
close of school, and the garden is then devoted to 
othr purposes for the summer. This work is 
successful in training the children to an under- 
standing of the nature and needs of plants, and 
in giving them some ground for confidence in 
their own power of caring for them. Success 
came because the teacher became skilled in doing 
the work, and because she could give close per- 
sonal attention to every child in the work. 

There has just been started at the Cobbet 
school an ungraded class, to which children from 
schools in different parts of the city are sent. 
These children are not able to do the regular 
class work even with the help of special teachers. 
We are starting with these children garden work 


[Continued on page 299.) 
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MINNESOTA’S IRON RANGE. 

There is no more fascinating school study than 
that presented at the iron range from Ely on the 
east to Coleraine on the west. I do not know 
which is more alluring, the wealth or the newness. 
A young man whom I met at Traverse City last 
year is now in Coleraine. At Traverse City 
there were 2,200 enrolled, and a valuation of 
$3,000,000. In Coleraine there is an enrollment 
of 600 and a valuation of $11,000,000, but the 
most startling comparison is between Duluth and 
Hibbing, in the heart of the range. Duluth has 
14,000 enrollment and a valuation of $40,000,000, 
whereas Hibbing has 2,100 enrollment and 
$100,000,000 valuation. That is two and a half 
times the valuation and one-seventh the enroll- 
ment, or a financial advantage to Hibbing of 
about 18 to 1. 

As to youthfulness, Gilbert has all honors. 
When C. L. Newberry went there as superin- 
tendent, a little more than a year ago, there was 
no school system, but inside of a year there was 
a high school so efficient in its equipment and 
teaching as to be put on the State University 
accredited list, and a schoolhouse of $100,000 
value. That is the way they do things on the 
range. 

Ely is the only city of any age, and this is only 
twenty years old. Here all is nature and con- 
servation. Superintendent C. H. Barnes has 


everything in complete form, the best of every- 
thing. His manual training work challenges 


comparison with that of any city in the country, 
and Superintendent C. H. Barnes has by far the 
most perfect system of accounting that I have 
seen anywhere. I doubt if it can be equalled in 
perfection anywhere else in the world. 

Aurora, F. L. Freeman, superintendent, has 
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uot even a high school yet, so new is it, but it has 
a schoolhouse -costing $125,000, and the high 
school is on its way. 

Evelyth, in the very heart of the range, B. O. 
Greening, superintendent; Chisholm, J. P. 
Vaugh, superintendent; Biwabik, J. E. Lund, su- 
perintendent; Grand Rapids, E. A. Freeman, 
superintendent; Two Harbors, H. E. Flynn, su- 
perintendent ; and Cloquet, Peter Olesen, super- 
intendent, are among the best cities in the min- 

_ ing region, but it was not my privilege to visit 
either city, but they are in the same class as 
Virginia and Hibbing, of both of which I shall 
speak soon. 

Deer River, George E. Keenan, superintend- 
ent, the westernmost point in the iron range, has 
a group of twenty-eight teachers, including those 
at the “locations,” and, though very new, every- 
thing is complete, and the work thoroughly 
modern. 





HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF PENMANSHIP. 


The Educational Museum of Teachers College, 
New York, has had the first exhibit of material 
illustrating the historical development of pen- 
manship ever made in the world. It was made 
by George A. Plimpton of New York, who has 
the most complete collection of this material in 
the world. 

The exhibit consisted of specimens of hand- 
writing of various periods, including Babylonian 
cylinders and disks, manuscripts of various dates 
on vellum, parchment, and paper, and rare books 
upon the teaching of calligraphy. It includes a 
very complete collection of copy books arranged 
chronologically, a feature that is of interest to 
students who are studying the progress of the 
art. The early stages of writing were illus- 
trated in the collection of Babylonian cylinders and 
disks dating from about 2500 B. C., to about 500 
B. C., and in some early Egyptian papyrus. Be- 
sides these early specimens there were several 
manuscripts in Hebrew, a fragment of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch of the ninth century A. D., 
a parchment fragment of “Baba Meziah” of the 
Babylonian Talmud, and an early manuscript of 
the homolies of Johannes Chrysostomus. There 
was the first English book on writing, printed in 
1570, by John De Beau Chesne and John Baildon. 
The copy exhibited is probably the only speci- 
men of this edition in existence. There was also 
the first book on penmanship printed in Italy. It 
is dated 1514. Another rafe book was the 
manuscript, entitled “Calligraphia, autore 
Giraldo Fernandez de Prado Lisboa, 1560.” 

There were also the rare books on the teaching 
of penmanship. Among the most important 
were: “The Origin and Progress of Letters,” W. 
Massey (London, 1763); “The Origin and 
Progress of Writing,” Thomas Astle (London, 
1784); “Lectures on the Art of Writing, Invented 
and Perfected by James Henry Lewis” (seventh 
edition, London, 1816); “The Art of Writing,” J. 
Carstairs (seventh edition, London, 1837); 
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“Practical Penmanship, Being a Development of 
the Carstairian System,” B. F. Foster (Albany, 
1830); “Wrifford’s Chirography for the Use of 
Schools in the United States” (Concord, 1833) ; 
“The Elements of Analytical and Ornamental 
Penmanship,” C. W. Bazeley (second edition, 
Philadelphia, 1822); “Conjectural Observations 
on the Origin and Progress of Alphabetic Writ- 
ing” (London, 1772); “Art of Writing,’ John 
Jenkins (Cambridge, 1813); “A Complete Sys- 
tem of Scientific Penmanship,” Adam William 
Rapp (Philadelphia, 1832). 

Among the works of famous writing masters 
of England there were exhibited those of Colonel 
John Ayres. His first work, the “Accomplished 

- Clerk” (London, 1682-3), contains twenty-five 
plates engraved by Sturt, the best engraver of 
writing at that time in England. In 1695 Ayres 
published his “Tutor to Penmanship,” and in 
1700 ““Paul-School Round Hand.” 

The earliest specimens of German penmanship 
exhibited were a manuscript of seven pages on 
vellum, written by Stroebel, and dated 1550; one 
by Valentin Lohngott, “Writing and Arithmetic 
Master,” also on vellum, dated 1609; and one by 
Thomas Lucker of Niirnberg, dated 157 Jo- 
hann Friedrich Stapsen, a noted German teacher 
of about 1700, wrote several works on penman- 
ship, among which was exhibited his “Schreib- 
meister” (1734). 

In 1557 there appeared in France an interest- 
ing little work by Innocent Ringnieri, whose book, 
here exhibited, was the first to be published with 
characters printed to imitate writing. These 
characters were invented by the publishers. 
Robert Granjon. There were also exhibited “Le 
Paranimphe de |’Escriture,” Francois Desmoulin 
(Lyon, 1644); an interesting book on penmanship 
by Jean Leclere (1615); Alais’s “L’Art d’Ecrire” 
(Paris, 1680); a Belgian edition of George Car- 
pentier’s Dutch work on penmanship ,and one 6f 
Jan van den Velde’s, “Thresor Literaire” (1621). 
A specimen of handwriting of Napoleon the 
Third as a child was shown, consisting of a copy 
of some model writing. 

One of the most interesting works on pen- 
manship, and apparently the first one ever printed 
upon the subject, appeared in 1514. It was writ- 
ten by Sigismund De Fantis, and a copy was 
shown in Case I. Giovanni Taglienti, a well- 
known writer on arithmetic in Italy in the early 
sixteenth century, also wrote on penmanship, 
and his “La presente libro insegna la vera arte 
delo excellente scriuiere” (Venice, 1560), was 


shown. Another interesting book, beginning 
“Incipit liber primus elementorum litterarum 


Ioannis Baptistae Verinis” (1526), was also ex- 
hibited. 
<mcesiebaaamcinencehetinenl 2 o-0-@-0- 4-0 BE 
THE SCHOOL WEEK. 

The five-day school week is modern. 
full days in the week was the original plan. The 
first of the five-days was an option with teachers 
to teach five or six, and be paid according!y. Ii 
a teacher taught five days, he was accused of be- 
ing mercenary. The children made life a burden. 


Six 
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Teachers preferred six days. The child and tax- 
payers were for five days. Eventually it be- 
came five days with six’ days’ pay. : 





HEIDI. 

“Wanted, books that boys and girls will like 
to read who do not like to read,” said Mrs. Har- 
riet H. Heller, superintendent of the county home 
for unfortunate children at ““View Crest,” Omaha, 
one day when she was planning to retire from the 
superintendency, feeling that she had done her 
full share in view of the lack of help from men, 
women, and books. 

“Wanted, books that boys and girls will like 
to read who do not like to read.” How few 
there are! Such books must be of universal in- 
terest, as attractive to adults as to children, as 
relishing for the good as the bad, and the bad as 
the good. Since that summer day I have been 
on the lookout for such a book. 

“Have you read Heidi?” asked a_ business 
man, a thirty-third-degree mason, a man who 
knows good books. “If not, read it the first op- 
portunity. Let me get a copy for you?” 

Before “Heidi” reached me I was in the train- 
ing school of the Ohio University at Athens, and 
one of the teachers said: ‘““These children are in- 
fatuated with a new book they have about a lit- 
tle Swiss girl’s city and mountain life; and soon 
one of the boys, reading with a relish, spoke the 
name of “Heidi,” and soon thereafter I found my- 
self neglecting all work for “Heidi,” and my ad- 
vice to you is to read this remarkable book by 
a Swiss woman, Frau Johanna Spyri. Put it 
in every library where you have influence, and 
when you give a child a book, give “Heidi.” 

—_—__—o+-0-@-+-0-0—____- 
RURAL FEDERATION. 

The organization of a Rural Federation at the 
meeting at Bloomington, IIl., in February was as 
vital a movement as any that has been held in 
many years. There is a distinct rural problem. 
Dr. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University says that 
the underlying problem of country life is to de- 
velop and maintain on the farms a civilization in 
full harmony with the best American ideals. 

President Kenyon L. Butterfield of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College says that the 
American rural problem is to maintain upon the 
land a class of people who represent the best 
American ideals—in their industrial success, in 
their political influence, in their intelligence and 
moral character, and in their general social and 
class power. 

No institution can do the work of the others. 
They are members one of another. The hand 
cannot say to the foot, I have no need of thee. 
All these things make for rural progress. None 
can be spared. The grange cannot take the 
place of the church. The institute cannot sup- 
plant the grange. The college course cannot 
reach the adult farmer. The experiment sta- 
tion cannot instruct the young. The church can- 
not secure reforms in taxation. These agencies 
may however co-operate. Indeed, the most rapid 
and most secure rural progress, the broadest and 
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soundest agricultural growth, cannot take place 
unless there be this form of co-operation. There 
will come added interest, -increased efficiency, 
larger views, greater ambitions in agricultural de- 
velopment if all of these forces work together. 

A Rural Federation for the Middle West has 
been accomplished, and its public service will be 
of inestimable value to the county. The grange, 
the school, and the church are to work together 
as they have never done in the past. 


<0: a. y" 
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COLLEGE BOYS’ MUSIC. 

President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity says that one of the saddest things is to 
go to a gathering of educated men—say college 
men, or even alumni—and note the kind of music 
given at their dinners. It is rag time, and rag 
time of a very poor quality. These men seem to 
care very little for good music. What they want 
is a catchy song after they have exhausted their 
voices in organized cheering. Of all the 
processes of expressing emotions, organized 
cheering is from every point of view the worst. 


e>4-0-4> +e 
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STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 

No educational advance has been greater than 
that of state associations. Fully half the state 
associations have as big men and women on the 
program as does the National Education Associa- 
tion or the Department of Superintendence, and 
fully half of them have a larger attendance than 
the Department of Superintendence has ever 
had, and the audiences have been larger than 
the audiences of the N. E. A., except in the case 
of a President of the United States being present. 

The state association program is no longer a 
local affair. Practically every state association 
draws speakers from the limits of the country. 
And many of these state associations accomplish 
great things by way of affecting legislation. 

~ 0-04-00 
oo Gee 
THE “TEE ESS” BEE, 

The boys and girls in the elementary grades of 
the Utah State Normal Training school Salt 
Lake City, publish a monthly paper, called The 
Tee Ess Bee. The “Tee Ess” is “T. S.,” which 
stands for training school. Each of the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades provides a 
column of its own. The three lower grades have 
a column each, but the teacher helps the children. 
The headings of their columns are suggestive, as: 
“Second Grade Stirrings,” “Third Grade Times,” 
“Fourth Grade Findings,’ “Fifth Grade Fix- 
Ups,” “Sixth Grade Siftings,’ Seventh Grade 
Snap Shots,” “Highest Grade Happenings.” The 
Tee Ess Bee is an exceedingly interesting school 
monthly. 
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OTHER APPRECIATIVE WORDS. 

Is it any wonder that it is a pleasure to work 
overtime when letters such as this come along 
every day or two? ‘ 

This is from a widely known city superintend- 
ent :-— 

“Dear Mr. Winship: I am really astonished at 
the paper you give us every week. There is 
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nothing else published that I know of its equal. 
Every week it is laden with so many good things. 
I read every number with delight, and my life is 
enlarged by its pages. 

“I wish to thank you and congratulate you for 
the splendid things you give us every week in the 
Journal of Education. 

“You are a whole world of arrousement. 

“Yours truly and gratefully, 


” 
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There are 441 cities of more than 8,000 popula- 
tion that are doing things for the health of school 
children, but there are 1438 cities that have 
neither work nor plan for such work according 
to the Bureau of Municipal Research. 


On one night, Sunday night, April 2, the popu- 
lation of the entire British empire will be taken. 
The same was done in one night in 1901, and 
396,294,152 persons were enumerated. Such a 
fact passes comprehension. 


The N. E. A. promotion bureau of California, 
under the direction of Superintendent James A. 
Barr of Stockton, is to send special literature to _ 
every teacher on the Pacific coast. 


The school can do more for future Americans 
than all other forces combined, and this places 
both a responsibility and privilege upon all school 
people. 

President Schurman of Cornell University says 
that hard work is the solution of most of the-col- 
lege problems which educators are nowadays 
discussing. 

The “Boy Scout Movement of America” is 
entirely distinct from its English cousin, which 
was inaugurated by Colonel Baden-Powell. 


State Superintendent Edward Hyatt of Cali- 
fornia emphasizes the call for ten-acre sites for 
schoolhouses. So say we all of us. 


One of the notable advances in school life is 
the great gain in uniformity of attendance, and 
the elimination of tardiness. 


In 1910 Cornell conferred more doctorates in 
science than any other American university. 

There are sixty-eight cities in the United States 
which employ one or more school nurses. 

San Francisco has the best hotels at the low- 
est prices that the N. E. A. has ever enjoyed. 

Brooklyn has two principals whose combined 
length of service is 124 years. 

New York city has thirty teachers who are 
above seventy years of age. 

Illinois State Association protests against the 
public drinking cup. 


David Starr Jordan that universal suf- 


frage is inevitable. 


says 


More out-door life for pupils is indispensable. 
A. I. I., Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July 1, 


San Francisco, July 8-12. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS.—(I.) 


(Continued from page 295.) 








as one phase of the manual training that forms a 
considerable portion of their education. Bulbs 
are cared for in the schoolroom. Glass is set in 
the sash of cold frames. They start seedlings 
in the cold frames. Each of the fifteen pupils has 
a little plot of his own, to which seedlings are 
transplanted, and in which plants are raised from 
the seed. There is perhaps no phase of manual 
training which is more valuable in awakening the 
interest and effort of children of small mental 
capacity than is gardening. The school class 
garden would seem to be of special value in such 
cases. 

There are school gardens which do not give 
every child of the school or of a grade a plot of 
his own. These more nearly approach the 
European type. One of the best of such is to be 


ed 
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found in Fitchburg, Mass. Here, through the 
enterprise of the principal, a little hot house has 
been built on the slope back of the school, and 
throughout the school year some excellent work 
has been done by the children under his super- 
vision. While most schools are dependent upon 
garden work which must be at its height in the 
summer, this school, because it is able to work 
under glass in a hot house, can continue the 
work right through the school year. Whenever 
there is a principal of such capability and enter- 
prise, it would be possible to do work equal to 
that done in European schools. It is true, how- 
ever, that the outdoor gardens about this fine lit- 
tle hot house are as weedy and unkempt in the 
summer as those of many other school gardens. 
The children and teachers both go to their sum- 
mer vacations, and the garden is left to care for 
itself. Such a result cannot give the best train- 
ing to the children. 
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STUDY PLAN FOR “TREASURE ISLAND.”— (Il.) 


BY JESSICA J. HASKELL, 
Hallowell, Maine. 


CHAPTER 18. 

(60) What is the effect of the Redruth 
episode? 

(61) What impression do we get of the 
captain from the flag episode? 

(62) How is Jim’s arrival introduced? 

CHAPTER 19. 

(63) Of what chapter is this a continua- 
tion? 

(64) Where is the hint in Ben Gunn’s 
words: “If them pirates ... in the 
morning,” fulfilled? 

(65) How did the captain show his wis- 
dom? 

CHAPTER 20. 
(66) What change in Silver? 


(67) Which do we prefer, Silver or 
Smollet ? 
(68) Note the effective manner of his 
departure. 
CHAPTER 21. 
(69) Is the narrative here rapid or slow? 
CHAPTER 22. 
(70) Why did the doctor leave the 
stockade? 


(71) Why does the author have Jim run 
away- again? 
(72) Does Jim’s plan seem sensible? 
CHAPTER 23. 
(73) What vivid word picture? 
(74) Are they common in 
Island”? 
(75) Do you think it natural for Jim to 
sleep in the coracle? 
CHAPTER 24. 
(76) Is there any inaccuracy here? 
CHAPTER 25. 
(77) What condition did Jim find? 


“Treasure 


(78) Where does Jim’s vanity show? 
(79) How old dq you think Jim? 
(80) What hint of Hand’s treachery? 
CHAPTER 26. 
(81) What did Jim suspect? 
(82) How did he test his suspicion? 
(83) Is this struggle vivid? 
(84) How was Jim caught? 
CHAPTER 27. . 
(85) Another vivid word picture? 
(86) What is the effect of the nature 
scene? 
(87) Into what trap did Jim fall? 
CHAPTER 28. 
(88) What had Jim done for the expe- 
dition so far? 
(89) Why does he defy the pirates? 
(90) Why does Silver protect him? 
CHAPTER 29. 
(91) How did Silver win over the dis- 
affected men? 
(92) What had happened in Jim’s ab- 
sence? 
CHAPTER 30. 


(93) How did Dr. Livesey treat the 
pirates? 

(94) What is the effect of his action on 
the story? 


(95) What hint of a disappointment in 

store for the pirates? 
CHAPTER 31. 

(96) What did Jim fear? 

(97) How does the author prepare for 
Ben Gunn’s trick in the next chap- 
ter? 

CHAPTER 32. 
(98) How were the pirates delayed? 
(99) What did they find at the cache? 
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ARBOR DAY EXERCISE. ° 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


Teacher—Once again we have the charming obser- 
vance of Arbor Day, one of the most valuable celebra- 
tions on our calendar. And first we will hear about 
how and why we got this beautiful special day. 

First pupil—It is now about thirty years since Arbor 
Day was first observed. The idea came to Secretary 
Morton of Nebraska, who began to plant trees on the 
great treeless areas of his home state. This plan was 
so successful that other states took it up. 


Second pupil—In the early days of the settlement of 
North America trees did not receive the degree of re- 
spect and admiration which is their just due. Ours 
was a well-wooded, ttree-endowed country. Along the 
whole eastern coast, from Maine to the Gulf, extended 
an almost continuous forest. At first, of course, this 
was a great obstacle to agriculture. 


Third pupil—But these trees did not last long. The 
greed and thoughtlessness of man soon stripped the fer- 
tile land. The nation in those days is well illustrated 
by the seal of one of our states which represents a wood- 
man with his ax against a tree. Hewing their way 
through the Eastern and Middle states, the beginners 
of our nation laid low many millions of acres of forests 
without a thought of future needs. 


Fourth pupil—It is a very sad thing that our handling 
of our forest treasures has been so terribly wasteful. 
In the great redwood forests of the Pacific coast, it is 
said, that in procuring a‘ railroad tie worth thirty-five 
cents they wasted $1.87 worth of the substance of the 
trees. But we have learned better. In European for- 
ests they make use of seven-eighths of the forest ma- 
terial and waste but one-eighth. 


Fifth pupil—The United States forest service and the 
forestry reservation committees in various states have 
done much to help the people to a knowledge of the 
right way to care for the trees. In Pennsylvania and 
in other states thousands of acres are being planted. 
Just recently (February, 1911,) the United States Con- 
gress after long delay has passed a very important act 
for the protection of forests in the White and Appa- 
lachian mountains in order “to promote and protect the 
navigation of the streams on which they lie.” 


Sixth pupil—Nothing has helped more to awaken 
people to the need of tree protection than the institu- 
tion of Arbor Day. While this day is popular as a gen- 
eral observance, it is as a school holiday, through the 
efforts of Hon. B. G. Northrop of Massachusetts, that it 
has reached its highest opportunity to be a help. School- 
house grounds are adorned with trees each Arbor Day, 
and the children are taught many valuable lessons such 
as the danger of wastefulness, the lowe of nature, and 
the true appreciation of our tree treasures. 

“The Value of Trees,” (essay by a boy).— 

“The value of our trees is fifteen per cent. more each 
year than our production of all our wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley, and buckwheat put together. Trees are, in 
fact, the most valuable crop the ground can produce. 
Without them we could not have spools, matches, shoe 
pegs, toothpicks, and lots of other useful things. They 
furnish us with timber for building houses, ships, cars, 
ete. They provide us with India rubber, gum, resin, 
spices, dyestuffs, medicines, seeds, and nuts. They 
help to make us healthy by equalizing the temperature 
and moisture in the woods. They protect our streams 
at their sources. They break the force of winds, they 
give us shade, and they are valuable because they add 
so much of beauty to the world. 

Selection (poetical), “Stories of the Trees’’.— 


First pupil—There was once a great botanist, named 
Linnaeus, who got his name from a tree. It happened 
this way. His father belonged to a humble class of 
people who were known only by their Christian names. 
He studied hard and became pastor of _the village 
where he lived. And in accordance with a Swedish 
custom he rose to the dignity of choosing a surname. 
Being fond of trees he took his name from the beautiful 
linden that grew at his door. When his son, the fa- 
mous botanist, became professor at the university the 
tree-name was given the Latin form “Linnaeus.” 


Second pupil—One of our native trees has furnished 
the nickname for a state,—the Buckeye. This tree got 
its name in an interesting way. One of the early set- 
tlers noticed that, when the shell cracks and exposes to 
view the rich brown nut with the pale brown scar, there 
is a strong resemblance to the half-opened eye of a 
deer or buck. Thus the tree got its name. When 
Michaux traveling in 1810 found this tree growing in 
large numbers on the banks of the Ohio river he termed 
it the “Ohio Buckeye,” and from this Ohio became 
known as “the Buckeye state.” 


Third pupil—The story of the sycamore is*most inter- 
esting. This tree is not a true sycamore but a maple, 
although it is always called sycamore. This is due to 
its connection with the production of miracle plays in 
Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in which 
were represented the New Testament story of Zaccheus, 
who climbed a sycamore tree to see Jesus as he passed 
by; and the story of the flight of Joseph and Mary into 
Egypt, who are said to bave rested en route under a 
sycamore tree. The maple was used to represent the 
sycamore in these religious productions (no sycamores 
growing in these countries), and thus it got its name. 


Fourth pupil—The story goes that the name “locust” 
was given by the Jesuit missionaries who fancied this 
to be the tree which supported St. John in the wilder- 
ness. The locust tree of Spain, however, which is also 
a native of Syria, is said to be the true locust of the 
New Testament, and the fruit of this tree is known as 
St. John’s bread. 


Fifth pupil—As its name suggests, there is a story 
connected with the “Judas tree,’—our beautiful redbud 
tree. This is because of its unfortunate resemblance to 
the variety which grows in Europe, in Japan, in Asiatic 
Turkey, and in Judea. Long ago somebody saw this 
tree glowing red in the springtime. And thus it was 
associated with the legendary tree which was said to 
have blushed because Judas hanged himself upon it. 


Sixth pupil—When Kentucky was first settled by the 
brave pioneers from the Atlantic states, we are told, that 
being without even the necessities of life they used the 
beans of a tree as a substitute for coffee. And in this 
way the graceful and beautiful Kentucky coffee-tree re- 
ceived the name that it has borne ever since. 


Seventh pupil—lInteresting traditions cluster around 
the mountain ash or rowan tree. It was once con- 
sidered as a charm against witches. For this purpose 
it was made into walking sticks, and branches of it 
were hung about the houses and barns. This is due 


probably to the fact that the tree was perhaps connected 
with ancient heathen rites. 


ERighth pupil—The story that the Indians used the 
leaf and bark of the witch-hazel as a remedy for exter- 
nal healing of bruises, burns, etc., has given this tree 
great vogue in medicine, which, it is declared, it does 
not really deserve. While witch-hazel is very popular 
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for such use, it is said that chemists have not discovered 
any element of real healing value in it. 

Ninth pupil—There is an interesting story connected 
with the botanical name of the pretty snowdrop or sil- 
verbell tree. In the earlier botanies the generic name 
was Halesia, but that is now changed to Mohrodendron. 
The first name was in honor of Stephen Hales, an emi- 
nent eighteenth century botanist. But it was discov- 
ered that an explorer in Jamaica had already given 
Hales’ name to a genus of tropical plants; and although 
this genus later proved to be only a “species,” Hales’ 
name had to be dropped. Dr. Charles Mohr, a _ dis- 
tinguished Alabama botanist, received the honor of 
naming the silverbell. 


Tenth pupil—It is related of the ash tree that even as 
far back as in Pliny’s time the belief was old that no 
serpent willingly glides beneath its branches, and that 
it is peculiarly liable to be struck by lightning. The 
popular rhyme runs:— 

“Beware the oak, it draws the stroke, 
Avoid the ash, it courts the flash, 
Creep under the thorn, 

It will save you from ‘harm.” 

Another reads:— 

“If the oak is out before the ash, 

’T will be a summer of wet and splash; 

But if the ash is before the oak, 

"Twill be a summer of fire and smoke.” 


Eleventh pupil—The mulberry has been called by no 
less an authority than the ancient sage, Pliny, “the 
wisest of trees,” because of all cultivated trees it is the 
last that buds, never putting forth its shoots until cer- 
tain that cold weather is past. For this reason, doubt- 
less, it was dedicated by ‘the Greeks to Minerva, the 
goddess of wisdom. The black mulberry is believed to 
be the first of trees cultivated by man, 

Twelfth pupil—We read that it was a Scotch gentle- 
man, William Dunbar, wi first described the Osage 
orange tree. That was in 1804. Five years later the 
traveler Bradbury relates that he found two such trees 
growing in the garden of Pierre Chauteau, one of the 
first settlers of St. Louis, and that they were brought 
from a settlement of Osage Indians, which gave the tree 
its name. 


Thirteenth pupil—There is a curious story that the 
fruit of the walnut, not of the oak, was known by the 
ancients as acorn. The Greeks and Romans strewed 
walnuts at their weddings. The shade of the walnut 
Was regarded as unwholesome to men and plants be- 
cause growing things do not thrive well under it. This 
is due, it is said, to the decaying leaves which contain 
injurious properties. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE HIGHER BDUCATION AS A TRAINING FOR 
BUSINESS. By Harry Pratt Judson, president of the 
University of Chicago. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. Cloth. Price, 55 cents. 

This is the best book on “going to college” that we re- 
member to have seen, It is sensible to the last degree. 
Dr. Judson has a vista such as we have not seen else- 
where. He is able to run his thought through the four 
years of college life, as a path through the young man- 
hood years, out into the far-away life beyond. To him 
the college is not for everybody, but rather for those 
who can use its facilities. Every father with a boy ap- 
proaching college age should read this book with great 
care. Every teacher in a secondary school should read 
this remarkably sane and informing book. 


BLACKWBLDBPR AND BARROW’'S BLEMENTS OF 
GEOLOGY. By Eliot Blackwelder, University of 
Wisconsin, and Harlan H. Barrows, University of 
Chicago. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Company. Cloth. 475 pp., with 485 illus- 
trations and sixteen full-page colored topographical 
maps. Price, $1.40. 

The text of this elementary course is explanatory, 
seldom merely descriptive, and the student gains a 
knowledge not only of the salient facts in the history of 
the earth, but also of the methods by which those facts 
have been determined. The style is simple and direct. 
2» ew technical terms are used. The book possesses in a 
high degree the all-important qualities of teachableness. 
The volume is divided into two parts, physical geology 
and historical geology. For the first time an adequate 
discussion of the leading modern conceptions concerning 
tne origin and early development of the earth is pre- 
sented in an elementary text-book. English names are 
used for fossils wherever practicable. The illustrations 
and maps, which are unusually numerous, really illus- 
trate the text and are referred to definitely in the dis- 
cussion. The answers to the questions at the end of the 
chapters are in general not to be found in the text. 
They may, however, be reasoned out by the student, 
provided he has read the text with understanding. The 
bibliography at the end of many of the chapters affords 
a guide to more extended discussions and special ar- 
ticles. 





THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE—BOOK ONE. Lan- 
guage and Literature. By Sarah Wither and James P. 
Kinard, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Price, 40 cents, net. 

This is an exceedingly valuable text-book in English. 
We said in the Journal of Education upwards of two 
years ago that the work in English in the training 
school of Winthrop College at Rock Hill, 8S. C., was of 
surpassing excellence, and that the credit therefore was 
due, primarily, to Miss Sarah Withers. The publishers 
have left nothing undone that could make the book 
beautiful in the extreme. The two criticisms that one 
hears of teachers of English is that some books are idea) 
theoretically but do not get results, and others get re- 
sults but the method is not defendable. In this book 
surpassing excellence, and that the credit therefor was 
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creditable and will at the same time get results. There 
are fourteen elegant full-page pictures for which sug- 
gestions for study are provided. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK. A Record of Events 
and Progress, 1910. Edited by 8S. N. D. North, LL. D. 
Under direction of a supervisory board representing 
National Learned Societies. New York: D. Appleton 
«& Co. Cloth. 867 pp. 

The American Year Book, of which this is the first 
volume, is mainly devoted to American affairs; but the 
most important foreign events and progress are also 
noted. The scheme of this publication, which is the 
only one in its field on this side of the ocean, includes 
the progress of the whole of the year preceding publica- 
tion in science and engineering, government, and admin- 
istration, economics, and social questions, industries and 
occupations, history and law, art, literature, education, 
and religion; and it will also include a record of the 
main incidents of the year with which it deals. It is 
exceedingly valuable, giving the latest available infor- 
mation upon 3,500 interesting topics. This is the best 
source of information on most of these subjects, and the 
only source of the latest information on most of them. 
with this and “The World’s Almanac” one can learn in 
a minute every important happening of 1910. 


MHRRILL’S ENGLISH TEXTS, MACBETH AND AS 
YOU LIKE IT. Edited by Brainard Kellogg, LL. D. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. 160 
pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Dr. Kellogg is doing admirable educational service in 
his editing of Shakespeare and other classics for schoo] 
use. His introductions are interesting and scholarly, 
brief yet adequate. The writings of the best Shakes- 
peare critics are drawn on for an analysis of the plot 
and the characters. The notes are definite, clear, and 
authoritative; they waste no time on intricate discussion 
of theories. The study material—topics, questions, and 
reading references—gives this edition of Shakespeare 
distinctive value for school use. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE RIVERSIDE LITERA- 
TURE SERIES FOR THE SEVENTH GRADE. 
Price, 40 cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE RIVERSIDE LITERA- 
TURE SERIES FOR THE EIGHTH GRADE. 
Price, 55 cents. 

“Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Both from selections made by Superintend- 
ent Carroll G. Pearse of Milwaukee, his principals 
and teachers. 

About two years ago Superintendent Pearse of. Mil- 
waukee procured for his principals and several of his 
seventh and eighth grade teachers a complete set of the 
Riverside Literature Series and had them select for him 
the masterpieces which they would like for their grade. 
From these he made the selections that here appear as 
“Reading for the Seventh Grade” and “Reading for the 
Eighth Grade.” Such a method of making selections 
from such a storehouse of masterpieces can but produce 
matchless books of classic literature for these grades. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE—PART I. By Daniel DeFoe. 

Edited by Ernest C. Noyes, Pittsburg Normal school. 

Merrill’s English Texts. New York: Charles E. Mer- 

rill Company. Cloth. 438 pp. 

This series of books includes in complete editions 
those masterpieces of Engiish literature that are best 
adapted for the use of schools and colleges. The editors 
of the several volumes are chosen for their special quali- 
fications in connection with the texts issued under their 
individual supervision. In connection with each text, a 
critical and historical introduction, including a sketch of 
the life of the author and his relation to the thought of 
his time, critical opinions of the work in question chosen 
from the great body of English criticism, and, where 
possible, a portrait of the author, are given. Ample ex- 
planatory notes of such passages in the text as call for 
special attention are supplied, but irrelevant annotation 
and explanations of the obvious are rigidly excluded. 


FLAMINI’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE DIVINE COMEDY. Translated by Professor 
Freeman M. Josselyn. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 156 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Professor Flamini is an acknowledged leader in the 
study and interpretation of Dante. An Italian himself, 
and a master of the same language as Dante, he has 
special advantages as a commentator of the illustrious 
Italian poet. And it is well to have such an estimate 
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from so eminent a critic, when so many individual and 
even capricious interpretations have been given wide 
circulation. The professor finds that Dante’s concep- 
tions were in their essense derived from the writings 
of Thomas Aquinas, including his expositions of 
Aristotle. And with this as the key he proceeds to open 
up the mystic problems of the “Divina Commedia,” 
and seems to succeed. in his every attempt at interpre- 
tation with such a key. He shows that what is in it- 
self a theological treatise has become a supreme work 
of art. The translation makes Flamini’s commentary 
accessible to the English-speaking world, and has the 
advantage of having been carefully revised by Flamini 
oer A careful bibliography is a feature of the 
work. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ A Latin Grammar.” By Harry Edwi ° i 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Shatliih e il Rachie 


‘“*A False Equation.” By M. M. Bi . i 50. : 
Little, Brown & Co. y igelow. Price, $1.50. Boston: 

‘*La Famille et |’ Education.”” Bruxelles: Goemaere Imp. Du Roi. 
re ng hn Len mp ty Notebuok.”’ By Robert E. Maitz. 

rice, 80 cents. eyse’s L’ Arrabbiata.”’ Edited t . T. Byi ° 
ee a. Boston: Ginn & Co. etait Ae ror tN 

en. ern Masterpieces of Short Prose Fiction.” Edited by A. V. 
bei = =~ ss Taylor. New York: D. Appleton & Co. d 

‘ The Outlook to Nature.’’ By L. H. Bailey. Pric .25. 
York: The Macmillan Company. oe ee: 

“ Public Schools for Girls.”” Edited by S. A. Burstall and M. A. 





Douglas. Price, $1.30.-—‘‘Huxley’s Autobiograpby and Selected 
Essays from Lay Sermons.” Edited With Notes by E. H. Kemper 
McComb. _ Price, 25 cents.——‘‘A Spanish Grammar.” 


By John 
Warren. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. . 


** Historic Girlhood.’’ By Kupert 8. Hol io, eee -50. ila- 
éstan: Gain e W. Jacobe & Ce 8. Holland rice, $1.50. Phila 


‘‘ Poetry for Schools.’’ (Books I, II, III.) By Florence Holbrook. 


Price, 2) cents each.——‘“ Shakespeare’s Macbeth.” Edited by 
Brainerd Kellogg. Price, 25 cents.——‘‘ Shakespeare’s As You Like 
It.” Edited by Brainerd Kellogg. Price, 25 cents. New York: 


Charles E. Merrill Company. 
“ Old Country Inns of England.” By H.D. Maskell and E. W. 
bi wy Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
‘« The Secret of Achievement.” By O. S. Marden. Price, $1.00.—— 
‘* Rising in the World.” Ry O. 3. Marden. Price, $1.00.——‘‘ Push- 


ing to tne Front.” By O.S. Marden. P .00. y : 
Cowell & Go y n rice, $1.00. New York: T. Y. 


‘“‘The Assembly Praise Book.” 


Co iled d edi » ae. 
Lewis and L. R. Maxwell. go oe dla 


Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co. 
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TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes, and G 1 
No Smarting—Just Bye Co ee. tanulated Eyelids. 


NEW BOOKS 


Secondary-School Mathematics 


By RosBERtT L. SHoRtT, Cleveland Technical High School, 
and WILLIAM H. ELson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland. A course for industrial and technical high 
schools. The book treats arithmetic, algebra and geom- 
etry side by side, making each help the other. Abun- 
dant problems and reviews are included. 

Book I.—Half Leather. 

Book Il.—Half Leather. 


Text-Book of Physics 


By C. E. LINEBARGER, Lake View High School, Chicago. 
An eminently teachable book. It sets forth principles 
clearly, gives modern industrial applications, and fully 
meets the official requirements for secondary school 
physics. Cloth. 480 pages. 31.25 


Book-Keeping and Business Practice 


By W. H. WHIGAM, Crane Technical High School, 
Chicago, and O. D. FREDERICK, Tuley High School, 
Chicago. Combines study of essentials with actual 
business practice. The course is supplied with all 
needed business paper and blanks for the actual trans- 
action of daily trade. 

Text book, cloth, 150 pages..... #1.00 

Blanks and Business Papers at net prices. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


Boston - - New York - - Chicago 








186 pages. £1.00 
190 pages. $1.00 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hoe] authorities in every state m the 
Union. - To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 17 and 18: Central Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Peoria. 

April 5, 6, 7: Northern Minnesota 
Association, St. Cloud; president, 
T. A. Erickson, Alexandria. 


April 6, 7, 8: Southeastern Iowa As- 
sociation, Keokuk, Iowa; presi- 
dent, Frank L. Smart, Davenport. 


April 6-8: Southern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Carbondale. 

April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama Edu- 
cational Association, Mobile; 
president, A. F. Harman, Selma. 


April 24: Federation of Colleges of 
Illinois, Kankakee. 


April 27-29: Georgia Educational 
Association, Macon, Ga.; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Roland B. 


Daniel, Columbus; secretary, Su- 
perintendent Clifford Smith, La- 
Grange. 

April 28: Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; president, Frederick S. 
Camp, Stamford; secretary, Miss 
M. Louise Collins, Stamford. 

June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 

June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 

June 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 
Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell, 


Chesapeake City, secretary. 

June 29, 30, July 1: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
1.; Edwin U. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 

Juiy 8-14: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE. 


SKOWHEGAN. D. H. Perkins, 
president of the Maine State Teach- 
ers’ Association, lectured here tfe- 
cently on “Industrial Education.” 
He is to be very active this year in 
the service of the teachers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

EXETER. By the receipt of a 
gift of $18,744 from an alumnus, 
Phillips Exeter now completes the 
$50,000 Wentworth mathematical 
fund, in honor of the late Professor 
George A. Wentworth. Professor 
William A. Francis, who has been 
professor of mathematics since 1892, 
becomes Wentworth professor of 
mathematics. Efforts are now being 
made to complete the fund to estab- 
lish the chair of ancient languages, 
to be known as the Bradbury L. 
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Cilly professorship. It is expected 
that the $300,000 Teachers’ Endow- 
ment Fund will be completed this 
year. 


VERMONT. 


By an act of the last state legisla- 
ture, the school year in Vermont has 
been changed. The year hereafter 
will begin July 1 and close June 30, 
instead of beginning April 1 and 
ending March 31 as before. 


MIDDLEBURY. President 
Thomas announced at the Washing- 
ton’s birthday banquet that Joseph 
Battell had deeded to the college 500 
acres of forest land in order to start 
the school of forestry, which he in- 
tends eventually to establish. The 
land is about four miles east of Mid- 
dlebury on the first slope of the 
mountain. Professor Edward A. 
Burt will be in charge of it. 

At a special meeting of the school 
district No. 4 recently it was voted 
to erect a new school building to 
cost about $55,000. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The school chil- 
dren of this city are to plant 20,000 
trees on Arbor Day. These trees 
are the gift of Walter E. Malley, 
and are given aS a means of beauti- 
fying the city. 

MIDDLETOWN. Wesleyan Uni- 
versity is out after a million-dollar 
endowment which President Wil- 
liam Arnold Shanklin says they must 
have. The freshman class is the 
largest on record, and one-tenth of 
the young men are from Greater 
Boston, 

MASSACHUSBETTS. 

BOSTON. The annual meeting of 
the Teachers’ Annuity Guild of Mas- 
sachusetts was held in Boston on 
March 11. The officers for the fol- 
lowing year are: President, G. A. 
Southworth of: Somerville;  vice- 
presidents, E. D. Russell of Lynn, C. 
W. Morey of Lowell; secretarv ©. 
M. Wadsworth of Somerville; treas- 
urer, W. F. Bradbury of Cambridge. 
The amount of money which the 
guild has at present invested to aid 
in the support of retired teachers is 
$164,496. 

Legislation to authorize the use of 
schoolhouses for lectures, readings, 
concerts, and similar entertainments 
was urged by many interested in 
educational work at a hearing by 
the legislative committee on educa- 
tion at the state house recently. 
School committees in many of the 
cities and towns of the state have 
frequently been in doubt as to their 
legal rights to allow the use of the 
school buildings for such purposes. 
The bill on which the hearing was 
given to-day would give them legal 
authority. 

A state teachers’ employment 
bureau and an agricultural school 
within ten miles of Boston are asked 
for in two measures on which hear- 
ings are scheduled to-day before the 
legislative committee on education. 
Educators throughout the state are 
interested in these bills, and a large 
attendance is expected at the hear- 
ing. 

The state employment agency for 
teachers is to be maintained by the 
state board of education. The board 
is to correspond ‘with the schoo) 
committees throughout the common- 
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PREVENTION OF DISEASE 
CONTAGIOUS AMONG 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


How it Can Be Accomplished. 


HE prevention of disease contagion 
among school children has long 
been a subject of serious study 

and exhaustive experimentation. 

Medical science has demonstrated 

that disease contagion is easily 
transmitted by dust, and that circulat- 
ing dust, moreover, is the greatest 
carrier and distributer of disease 
germs known. The true remedy, 
then—the true preventive of disease 
transmission—-lies in the extermina- 
tion of dust and its millions of living 
bacilli. 


Dusty floors simply teem with these 
micro-organisms. Sweeping will not 
dispose of them. The action of the 
broom merely swishes the dust and 
germs into the air and affords an op- 
portunity for them to cireulate with 
every current of air. We must, then, 
regard ty oe 2 as on 
dangerous, and there should be a cru- 
sade in every school, every store, in 
every public building against the 
practice. 

Standard Floor Dressing has proved 
the most effective dust collector and 
floor preservative yet discovered. It 
does not evaporate, and floors on 
which it is used require but three or 





four treatments a year to secure 
gratifying results, 

Where Standard Floor Dressing is 
used the dust adheres to the floor 
and may be collected and disposed ot 
without polluting the atmosphere, so 
that the dangers from dry-sweeping 
may be now entirely eliminated. 

There are thousands of schools 
throughout the country using Stand- 
ard Floor Dressing with remarkable 
success, and it is a fact that the 
health of many communities has been 
advanced by the use of this prepara- 
tion on the floors of schools, stores, 
and public buildings. 

Standard Floor Dressing is not, 
however, intended for household uo 
and no one should attempt to apply i 
to home floors. 

Standard Floor Dressing, besides 
being the logical remedy for the dust 
evil, is also a splendid floor preserttva- 
tive. Floors on which it is used will 
not crack or split, and will last much 
longer than untreated floors. 

prove that our claims for 
Standard Floor Dressing are capable 
of actual demonstration, we are mak- 
ing an offer to officials in charge of 
public buildings and _ schools. Wwe 
will treat the floor of one room or 
corridor free of all cost, so that you can 
mally see that the Standard 

oor Dressing will most effectually 
keep down the dust and thus lessen 
the danger of contagion. To locali- 
ties far removed from our agencies 
we — mad Sree manok, with full 
directions for applying. 
we will be pleased to 


send particulars and 
our book, “Dust and 
Its Dangers,” to any 


address upon request. 





Standard oor Dress- 
ing is sold nearly 
everywhere in barrels, 
half-barrels, and in 
one and five-gallon 
cans. If not to be had 
in your locality, we 
will quote prices on 
application. Address 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Your Interests 
Our Interests 





After TWO YEARS’ Trial in dif- | 
ferent cities, it is our opinion 
that our 
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“IMPERIAL” BOOK COVER 


Is the BEST, Most Easily Adjusted 
Simply Constructed Cover Ever Made! 


THE TEACHERS. ARE UNANIMOUSLY IN FAVOR OF IT 


WHAT MORE CAN BE SAID? 





It is made from our famous Unfinished Leatherette Material 
WATERPROOF --- WEARS LIKE LEATHER’ --- GERMPROOF | 





Pure Fibres — No Wood Pulp 


we supplied in the past ONE PRICE TO ALL 
| SCHOOLS, large or small. , | 


THE HOLDEN “IMPERIAL” COVER IS STRICTLY ONE PIECE 
GIVE US THE PRIVILEGE OF SUBMITTING SAMPLE 


our_New Combination Repairing Material Outfits 


Should be on Every Teacher’s Desk, for making Instant Repairs to 
| Inside Damages to Books 


| 
| The price is the same as our “ Perfect’ Cover, such as | 
} 











THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 








W. G. HOLDEN, President. 
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wealth with a view to learning of 
vacancies and to recommend teach- 
ers whose records it has _ investi- 
gated. The only cost to the teacher 
is the two dollars paid as a registra- 
tion fee to the board when he makes 
application for a position. This 
measure does not do away with 
other teachers’ employment agen- 
cies. It, limits, however, the charge 
which they may make for registra- 
tion fee to $2 and the commission for 
securing the applicant a position to 
five per cent. of the salary of the 
teacher for the first six months. 

Simmons College has placed spell- 
ing among the entrance require- 
ments. While spelling is a more se- 
rious question in a vocational insti- 
tution such as Simmons, it is a sub- 
ject which all colleges should attend 
to 


CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard 
Teachers’ Association held its twen- 
tieth annual meeting in New Lecture 
hall on Saturday, March 11. At the 
morning session the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, C. W. 
Eliot; vice-presidents, S. D. Brooks 
and A. H. Ward; secretary, Profes- 
sor P. H. Hanus; 
Oakman. To the executive commit- 
tee, consisting of N. H. Black, Miss 
F. BE. Leadbetter, W. B. Snow, and 
F. V. Thompson, J. W. Wood, Jr., 
was elected to succeed A. W. Rob- 
erts. At the morning session the 
topic of discussion was: “Does the 
Present Trend Toward Vocational 
Education Threaten Liberal Cul- 
ture?” E. P. Cubberley, professor 
of education, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, and R. A. Woods, head 
of the South End House, Boston, 
Tread papers on the subject. Profes- 
sor Cubberley showed that the 
growth of high schools and _ state 
universities in the past decade was 
due to the fact that the common 
man wished a broader education for 
his children than the classical cur- 
riculum formerly provided; there- 
fore, agricultural and commercial 
schools are demanded by popular 
sentiment. Mr. Woods said the new 
ideals of vocational institutions tend 
to dignify the common trades by 
raising them to a science. Further- 
more, these schools discover the stu- 
dents’ abilities, stimulate initiative, 
and, because all are working toward 
a common end, bring teachers, 
alumni, and undergraduates into 
closer contact with each other. After 
these papers the discussion was car- 
Tied on by Professor H. W. Holmes, 
W. B. Snow, Miss F. E. Leadbetter, 
and Professor W. A. Neilson. Be 
tween the morning and afternoon 
sessions the annual dinner of the as- 
sociation was held in the Union. 
After the dinner the morning’s 
subject was further discussed by D. 
A. Ellis, chairman of the Boston 
school committee; W. R. Thayer, edi- 
tor of the Graduates’ Magazine, and 
G. S. Smith, president of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 

HAVBERHILL. The new $350,000 
high schoo: building is the glory of 
the city. There are already nearly 
900 students and thirty teachers. It 
is the noblest building of any kind 
in this part of the state. 

HOLYOKE. Superintendent John 
L. Riley’s annual report is the most 
comprehensive review of the condi- 
tions in the Holyoke schools that has 
been written. Mr. Riley is directing 
his energy largely to the making of 
the best citizens through the best 
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W. J, ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., President Emeritus 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


Fee, Mamas School, of Gre , Literature, and 


America. It to develep in 


the a knowledge of his own ersin 
expression, whether as a creative thinker oran 

terpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 


College of Oratory 


onapplication to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 


row BOSTON, MASS. 





use of the schools. In this he has 
the hearty sympathy of the teachers 
and the support of the school board. 


PITTSFIELD. At the meeting of 
the superintendents and high school 
principals of Berkshire county, held 
in this city in 1909, the special com- 
mittee to whom was referred the 
matter of necessary changes in high 
school courses of study and methods 
of teaching, made a report, embody- 
ing certain broad principles which, 
in its judgment, should govern the 
courses and methods of _ these 
schools. The cordial and unanimous 
endorsement of the association was 
given to the report. In order to 
earry out its recommendations, it 
was voted to appoint committees. 
each committee to consist of three 
members, to investigate and report 
upon courses and methods in the dif- 
ferent departments of high school 
work, based upon the.principles of 
the report. The report was in part 
as follows:— 

“The purpose of education is to 
help the individual to find the direc- 
tion in which ‘his abilities lie, and to 
train him to use those abilities for 
his highest good and that of society. 
The obligation of the public school 
system is to furnish equal opportu- 
nities for all individuals to become 
efficient in social service. Instruc- 
tion must be adapted to the inhert- 
ted aptitude and @egree of maturity 
of the pupils: Based on their experi- 
ence; conducted according to the 
laws of development; limited arbi- 
trarily by the requirements neither 
of higher schools nor of text-books. 

“The particular function of the 
high school is to satisfy the educa- 
tional needs of pupils in adolescent 
life: To discern what are the quali- 
ties and capacities of youth; to pro- 
vide equal opportunities for the de- 
velopment of these natural capacities 
with due consideration to environ- 
ment; to organize courses of study 
and methods of instruction so as to 
produce efficiency; to resist all con- 
ditions which now deny the educa- 
tional rights of youth.” 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 
SYRACUSE. The board of edu- 


cation has decided to put into effect 
a merit system for the teachers. 


BUFFALO. ~The public school 
teachers and the kindergartners of 
this city will unite on Friday of this 
week in a delightful reception to 
Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, who 
will be near the close of a _ five 
weeks’ lecture tour in the South and 
West in the interest in the Froebel 
pilgrimage to Europe the coming 
summer under her direction. 


NEW YORK CITY. Schoo! tells 
of Miss Fannie McDougall of Public 
School 80, Brooklyn, who possesses 
a charm over the children of her 
class. Principal Moses Yeaton has 
formed a habit of placing pupils 
given up by other teachers as incor- 
rigibles into Miss McDougall’s class, 
and in every case there has been a 
change for the better in their con- 
duct. Asked how she accomplishes 
this, she says: “I do not know. I 
simply talk to them and treat them 
kindly.”” There was one youngster, 
a second “Peck’s Bad Boy,” pro- 
nounced incurable. Placed in Miss 
MeDougall’s charge for a while he 
continued his pranks, and then not 
only became a model himself, but 
bent all his energies and natural 
leadership to making others like 
himself. Among others he  suc- 
ceeded in converting a big, over- 
grown Italian boy, the schoo) bully. 
Another of this wonderful teacher’s 
pupils was a girl whom other teach- 
ers had despaired of ever changing. 
In a short time under Miss Mc- 
Dougall she became an entirely dif- 
ferent girl, quiet and tractable. 

Miss Virginia Archeron Gilder- 
sleeve has been installed as dean of 
Barnard College. 

Commissioner of Education Draper 
says the aim in New York is to make 
the public schools more and more 
serviceable to every child in the 
state. The illustration of this prin- 
ciple as furnished by New York city, 


is, to say the least, startling. In the 
metropolis of America—a wmunici- 
pality which aspires to the very 


highest rank in educational circles— 
the number of pupils on part time, 
the number who never get a full 
school day, is 52,000. And it is con- 
tinually increasing. Last year it 
was 37,000. Thus, with an _ enroll- 





HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 5%. 


New York, 1808 Penns Ave.” 


39 Jackson Blvd. 
Denver Cal, 405 Cooper Bldg. 


Perteteg, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cai., 238 Douglas Bldg, 


Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland dg. 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personel recommenda- 


tions. Competent teachers in demand. R i he FEE, $1. 00. WATE US: 


JACKSON BOULEVA 


AGO 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY i thin su, Hon tort, Est 1889, 


shert notice for high gate positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance f 





Madison, Wis., 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, spoiane.” wast: 


h year. Enrollment in? two agencies at 


ao of one. Our free literature tells what we 
ave done for others. ‘ Addrees either office. 





Miss E, F. Foster, Mgr. 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 


Established 1890 
The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 1904 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfield Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone Connection 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England.) 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 975-4 





ATLANTA, GA. 


Sheridan’s Teachers’ Agencies, ¢£::39¢?'s.¢ 


Three separate agencies in one. The oldest, largest 


and best agency service, south. 


End orsed and patronized by leading schools and colleges. Twentieth year. 





WANTED, TEACHERS Men and women, 2 years or over, to travel for necessary 





FoR 
VACATION WORK 


educational help. Good income. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 


Dept. O, 191 Market Street, Chicago. 











Some New Books. 





Title. 


Author. 


Publisher. Price. 





A False E panies nlidids gained: aid cans po os ep were wobe Bigelow Little, Brown & Co., Boston $1.50 
ha ann dancer dune spas congas sage genne< Carleton Small, Maynard & Co., rs 1.20 
A Prince of ; TESTS Lb ecbedebocdda Qetessyacee Chalmers “ “ 1.20 
The Ghost........... Kinde casks ddcvclicicccdddccececs Bennett “ ” os de 1.20 
IE iv o0. 0 ods odane. cd senesd sothesn - Burton’ Silver, Burdett & Co., N. UY. 90 
The Patchwork Papers........... bog engeceanver® Thurston Dodd, Mead & Co., 1.20 
= Rr oe ce ee —— Houghton, — & Co. aA Boston 5.00 

College Mathematics Note-Book................. Mai Ginn & Co., -80 
Heyse’s L’Arrabbiata ............c0cceeceereeees HJ a [Ed.} ** “ - -30 
The New Nationalism neh 6cleke cone Wenn aes epee oosevelt The Baker & Taylor Co., N.Y. 1.50 


Fiction ........-+.... Waite & 
= Cou segene! Be. res “ f England. .. Maskell & 
Teaching of Agriculture in the nick ‘School... :. 
Unitarian Thoughe.....-...... se. cesses seness 
Poetry for Schools.—(Books I, II, III.)........-- 


Two on — — oS TIS ape Ae I 
A Spanish Grammar................6.00.ecee eee 
The "individual Ond Society .... ....0 000. sce0cees 
oo. 60 oc cenccineponnet.0606 


Masterpieces of wtp Prose 


Taylor (Eds. at pAppioten &Co, * — 
Gregory Page & Co., Boston —— 

Bailey ithe Macmillan ‘Co., N.Y. 1.26 
Bricker os 1.00 
Emerton “ ry ec “ 1.50 
Holbrook C.E.MerrilliCo., “ -_— 
Footner Doubleday, Page & Co., 1.20 
Warren Longmans, Green & Co., “ or 
Baldwin Badger Boston 1.50 
McGuire ne “ 1.50 


Maxwell [(Eds.) C. C. Birchard & Co., * 








SUMMER TERM OF THE 
University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session of 
the University of Maine will begin 
July 3rd and continue for six weeks. 

7 h courses in English, Class- 
ics, ern Languages, Sciences, 
Matlicnbatics, Education, History 
Political Economy, Domestic Science, 
and Agriculture, 

The expenses are very low. The lo- 
cation is an ideal one for summer work. 
A special effort is made to meet the 
needs of teachers. 


For information address 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. 


ment of 671,459, New York city fails 
to give to more than seven per cent. 
the amount of schooling for which 
their fathers pay. Indeed, the evil 
does not stop there. In the month 
of February in the elementary 
schools alone there were 2,490 
classes in which registration was be- 
tween fifty-one and sixty pupils 
each. Ninety more classes had 
more than sixty pupils apiece. In 
other words, something like 142,000 
children are attending classes which, 





WENEELY &C CO. Wea toy KY. 


The Old Reliable BELIS 


sere | a 
smeanccee™ | GG 


STATE, Nor NORMAL SCH HOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
88. th sexes, For catalogue 
addreset the Principal, A.C. Boypen, M. A. 


STATE ne NORMAL L SCHOOL. Salem, M setts. 
Departmen nt for the 
gogical “rej Gconaheat training of teachers of 


the commercial subjects. J. AsBURY Pit- 
MAN, Principal. 


WASHINGTON 


SEVEN-DAY 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOURS 


January 13, 27, February 10, 24, 
March 10, 24, April 14, 21, 
May 5, 1911 


Round-Trip Rate from Boston, $28.50 


Stop-overat Baltimore, Phil- 
adeliphia, and New York 
returning 
For detailed information apply to Rod- 
ney Macdonough, D. P. A., No. 5 
Bromfield Street, Corner Washington 

Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 























it is universally agreed, are far too 
large for the pupil to receive ade- 
quate attention. 

A definite declaration of Mayor 
Gaynor’s idea for the reformation of 
the administration of New York 
city’s board of education, at which 
he hinted some time ago, came last 
week in a letter written by him to 
James Creelman, accepting Mr. 
Creelman’s resignation from the 
board. The mayor says he intends 
applying to the legislature this year 
to change the administration of 
schools from the present voluntary 
board to a regular city department 
or a small paid board. Mr. Creel- 
man was appointed to the board by 
the mayor only a few weeks ago. 
In his letter of resignation he says 
he believes that it will be impossible 
to remedy. the “deplorable condi- 
tions of the public school system” 
until some change is made in the ad- 
ministration of the board. He adds 
that he has found that the board as 
a whole handles in a “loose way” 
matters of curriculum and the mil- 
lions which it has to spend each 
year. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


CLARION. Principal J. George 
Becht announces a_ three-months’ 
spring term as an attractive short 
course. He has kept things a-boom- 
ing ever since he took charge of the 
school. 

UNIONTOWN Ex-Superintend- 
ent Carroll of Fayette county is in 
the legislature and is on the commit- 
tee on education. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS. This city is to have 
one of the best high school plants in 
America. Within easy access of the 


heart of the city it is to have school 
grounds of thirteen acres. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


MME. ADELAIDE NORWOOD AT 
B. F. KEITH’S. 


Madam Adelaide Norwood will 
next week head one of the strongest 
bills offered at Keith’s theatre this 
season. Mme. Norwood will be 
heard in one of the best programs 
ever offered in vaudeville by a grand 
opera star, her selections ranging 
from Wagner’s “Ride of De Wal- 
kuro” to such popular favorites as 
“Come Back to Brin.” The § sur- 
rounding bill is intended for laugh- 
ing purposes only. Harry Tighe and 
his Collegians will appear in a new 
comedy sketch written especially for 
him by Ralph D. Paine, the well- 
known. author of boys’ books. It is 
ealled “The Careless Sophomore,” 
and abounds in clear, wholesome 
humor from start to finish. Morton 
and Moore will appear in an original 
singing and dancing act, introducing 
some of their famous eccentric 
dances. Mack and Orth have a 
splendid musical sketch called ““The 
Wrong Hero,” and other big fea- 
tures will be Brown, Harris, and 
Brown in “Just to Laugh”; the Sen- 
sational Boises, called ““‘The Human 
Arrowplanes” in. their sensational 
easting act; Leon Rogee, the mimic 
and entertainer; and Strength broth- 
ers in extraordinary feats of equi- 
librism. 


4 
a 





The attention of our readers is 
ealled to the opening date of the 
summer school of the University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine. The session 
begins on July 3, and not on July 5, 
as was recently announced in an ad- 
vertisement in another issue of this 
paper. 


4 
> 


THE PREPONDERANCE OF EVI- 
DENCE. 


“Sorry,” said the constable, “but 
I'll have to arrest ye—you been 
drivin’ along at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour.” 

“You are wrong, my friend,” said 
the driver. “I say I wasn’t, and 
here’s a ten-dollar bill that says I 
wasn’t.” 

“All right,” returned the con- 
stable, pocketing the money. “With 
eleven to one against me I ain’t 
goin’ to subject the county to th’ ex- 
pense of a trial.”—Harper’s Weekly. 





LENDING A HAND. 


Alfred was spending his fourth 
birthday with his grandfather, who 
presented him with a large-sized 
child’s trunk for his playthings. In 
the evening when he returned to his 
home his grandfather carried the 
trunk. Alfred feared the trunk was 
too heavy for his grandfather and 
wished to help him. , When told it 
was not, he said: “Hold my hand, 
grandfather; that will make it light- 
er.” 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





often. Our 
him. Seve 


with informat 


E WHO detest scrambling this Agency is es ge fitted. We fill fully 
one-third of our places by naming only a single candidate. Thus 

when Mr. Gallup wrote to us from Lake Placid on January 9, 1911, for a teacher of first Pri- 
mary, we were abie to write to him: ‘Miss 
ou will find her just what you want.” He en her without our a secend candi- 
aa. . Wecannot always do this; but we can do it whenever we know just what is wanted 


and we have it; and that happens pre DE there is on our list the right person 
tem is so complete that if ae for the place, we are pretty sure ane 
a 


is our best available candidate, and I think 





times the first news a teacher of a vacancy has been 


there and begin work. This is different from the methods of some Agencies thatdeal mostly 


ion of vacancies to begin with, but which, even if application is made to them for 


a teacher, deluge the board with a swarm of candidates for fear any chance to fill the place may 
be lost. our plan ateacher does not hear fromus every day, but when his fit comes he ma 
make application with a good deal of confidence that a good dea) has SGRAMBLIN 
already been done for him and that he will get the place without much 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


“= BREWER “acres 








Advises 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [itth Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





ernesses, 
or address 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY inioduces te Colleges, 


d@ FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and G 
PR every REIGN I ur yt 


of truction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *23isi0it"™ 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
to our new booklet ‘Teaching as a Business.” Ww 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


estern Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 





West. We fill 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 


itions in all lines of Educational Work. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchange Building, Denver, — 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market S8t., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: 


12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





High, Preparatory and Norma] Schools and Colleges in Fenm- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys. 
tem of music and drawing secure orfu 


Sz ALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work in 


positions Sa fe to $70 per month. 
information, address TH E TEACHERS’ GENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
12-1 Ave., Atianta, 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. , 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 





do for you. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE #8. SABIN 


Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 0. 4. SCOTT & ©O., Proprietors 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFES’ AGENCY. A superior agency for eS 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officia’ 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 





BROWRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Can be carried in purse or vest pocket—always 
ready to relieve Coughs, Hoarseness or lung af- 
fections, Take whenever required—contain no 
opiates. A favorite among Speakersand Singers, 
Price, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample free 
John I. Brown & Son Boston, Mass, 





A 
PLACING 
AGENCY 

FOR 





TEACHERS | 


COME QUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 
Our “ placing service unique in the educational! field. edo not sen ‘ 
you printed notification blanks telling you to “‘ go after”. vacancies, or ru- 
mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a : 9 bound report 
ty, 


upon your qualifications, sho preparation, personal] credentials and 


experience. This costs us money, but it places you in the position you desire. 


"BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Denver, Colo, 
Kindly send me your booklet, “A Placing Agency for Teachers, The 

Way it Werks.” 
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- Our Latest 
School Census 


just completed, shows a heavy increase over the 
highest previous total of Remington Typewriters 
used in business schoejs. It shows a 2 to 1 Rem- 
ington majority over any other typewriter. 


The Remington is the World’s 
Standard Typewriter 


Hence it fol- 
lows that *‘Miss 
Remington” is 
the world’s 
Standard typ! 
ist, and the 
number. of 
“Miss Reming- 
tons’’ is grow- 
ing every day. 
They know by 
experience that 
it pays best to 
operate the 
best. 








Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 





THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


There has been so much written and said 
lately about the Railroads that it seems a 
book upon this subject at this time will be of 
interest. It is styled: 





A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! 
A NEW BOOK! 
or, 
What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill 
Have Done for the World. 


A new issue, judiciously illustrated, covering the 
space between Hero's Eolipile, one hundred and 
thirty years B. C., and the most palatial train drawn 


» by the latest twentieth century engine, is now 


offered as a Supplementary Reader for Seventh and 
higher grades. 

Two styles of binding: Cloth with gold legend. 
Paper, illuminated cover ; picture of Watt watching 
the teakettle. 

By mail: Paper .cover, 35 cents ; Cloth, 65 cents. 

Address the author, 
ALEXANDER HOGG, M.A., LL.D., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 














29-A Beacon 
. Long Distance Telephone 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons : 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ , the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 





From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily. for very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our deal with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

**1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
ferme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enciosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


BF ramen me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us 

confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the werk of your 

OSs part of tie country, and Tappresiate your services very 
re) e mtry, appr 
much indeed. . a5 
“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, Iam 
“ Very truly yours.” 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year: Send for registration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





. She already has shown that she merited your - 











JUKES-EDW ARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E, WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 


teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 


man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. 
of R. §1). 


(Pennsylvania H. 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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